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CLERGY MEN’S 
TAILORING 


E take unusual pains with’clergymen’s 
clothing ordered by mail, not only that 
it shall agree exactly with measurements. and 
specifications furnished us but that every 
detail of workmanship (as well as cloth, lin- 
ings, etc.) shall be faultless and wholly 
pleasing. 
Clergymen can order by mail. with absolute 
certainty of satisfactory fit and fashion and 
that our values are the best attainable in all 
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Wherever unfermented grape juice is preferred to 
wine in connection with the Sacrament, why not use 


Welch's Grape Juice 


which for nearly half a century has been renowned for its 


purity and which was originally made for this purpose 
exclusively ? 
If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial 


dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. Literature 
free. Sample 3-oz bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 


WESTFIELD, NEW YORK 


SYSTEM in 
Finances 

MAC CALLA & CO.,, Inc. * PEREADELPHIA’ PA. 
FOR CLERGYMEN ONLY 


The Ministers Casualty Union pays a cash indemnity in case of disabling acci- 
dents at the rate of $25.00 Per Week, and large sums in event of death, loss of 
limbs or eyes: also pays indemnity in case of sickness (acute diseases). 

The cost of this valuable insurance for the year 1908 will be three assessment calls 
of $2.00 each for payment of all Benefit Claims, and $1.00 for expense of man- 
agement, making a total of only $7.00 per member. 

Over $30,000,000 of insurance in force. 

By far the best record ever made by any Accident and Sick Benefit Company 
in America. 

Endorsed by the leading clergymen everywhere. 
A postal card request will bring full information. 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lest You Forget 


We will Remind You that There 
is No Other Lantern on Earth 


That begins to compare in work or style 
or price with a McIntosh Lantern, and 
if you want to know why, write to our 
Dept. 5 and-we will tell you something. 


McINTOSH company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices, In pur- 
| chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
| doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success, Our sectional bookcases are the 
| product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 

- very book section has a non-binding. disappearing glass door an 
ty GROws with highly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
YOUR LIBRARY 


TRESS ANE SPACE All goods sald direct from factory only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 
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of making perfect duplicates with the 


DausImproved Tip TopDuplicator 


No intricate mechanism, No printers’ ink. Always ready. 100 copies 
from Penwritten and 50 copies from Typewritten original. Useful 
jn any business for making duplicates of circular letters, trial balances, invoices, 
\ price lists, reports, menus, manuscript, drawings, specifications, etc., etc. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 5 0 0 
83(x13 in.) Special Discount Net Price.. e 


» of 881-8 per cent 


Circular of Larger Sizes Upon Request 


Building, 113 John St., NEW YORK 
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and exhibit a 1909 


RY 
BS Sa . * 
Model “Ranger” bicycle, furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
MA fast. Write for full particulars and special affer at once. b i 
- NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
A to anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay Sreight 
and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle an 
put it to any test you wish. If you aré then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you wel? not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $5 middlemen's 
profits b' buyin) direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
OT BUY a Ticycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive our catalogues and 
@ jearn our unheard of /actory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
® can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
HY under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We-do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
} at prices ranging from $8 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

TIRES COASTER BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 

i § parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ the usual retail prices. 

DO NOT WALT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 

fully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonderful proposition 
en the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything, Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept.H 250 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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as occasion demands 
that’s precisely what 


Wilson’s 
Rolling 
Partitions 


FOR CHURCHES 


provide. They transform the main floor 
into separate rooms and back again to 
the former in a moment’s time. Leaves 
open space or makes sound proof class 
rooms. Illustrated pamphlet free if you 
mention Current Anecdotes. 


JAS. G. WILSON M’F'G CO., 


9 West 29th St., NEW YORK. 
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Chime, Peal and School Bells of 


High Grade Only. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


River and Adams Streets, TROY, N. Y. 
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DO YOU PREAGHP 


It is a well known fact that the extem- 
poraneous speaker holds his audience and 
gives greater satisfaction than the one who 
speaks from notes. 


Thousands of preachers have testified to 
the great benefit derived from my method. 


A well known clergyman writes: ‘You have 
increased my capacity as a public speaker four-fold, 
lam now able to express myself upon my feet with 
greater clearness and persuasion than ever before.” 


My course is simple, inexpensive, easily ac- 
quired. Gives an alert, ready memory for names, 
faces, details of study. Develops will, capacity for 
thought, conversation, public speaking, and writing. 
Peculiarly adapted to members of the clergy and I 
receive most enthusiastic letters from them. 


The Rev. Dr. Brushingham, of the First M. E. 
Church, Chicago, says: ‘The results of your in- 
structions have been very gratifying indeed.” 

The Late Prof. David Swing wrote: ‘| think 
you an excellent teacher.” 

Thousands of like testimonials. Individual in- 
struction by mail. Write me today for my wonder- 
fully interesting illustrated 32-page booklet ‘*How 
to Remember,’”’ sent free. Address 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 


962 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mearesieys OF 
LANTERN SLIDES 


especially adapted to 
THE LENTEN SEASON 


These Sets are beautifully illustrated from 
the World’s greatest paintings and accompanied 
by lecture readings, We rent a complete, 
separate lecture set on each of the following 
subjects: 


JUDAS 

HEROD 

THE MULTITUDE 
THE WAY OF GRIEF 
THE STORY OF THE PASSION 

THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS 


THE APPETITE, THE TONGUE, THE EYE, 
THE EAR AND THE BODY 


CAIAPHAS 
PILATE 


Send for List of Lenten Sets and Stereopticons 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Dept. 16, 918 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Citizens 


Savings & Crust Cn. 


Ewlid Auenue near East Ninth Str. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is a very strong Savings Bank—established in 
1868, it has a record of financial strength that 
few. banks throughout the entire country can 
equal, its paid-up capital and surplus amounting 


Board are composed of practical bankers, solid 
business men, and men distinguished in the pro- 
fessions, whose tireless efforts, ripe experience 
and wise judgment have made The Citizens 
Savings & Trust Company what it is today— 
an absolutely safe bank—a bank with which 
you can deposit your savings ‘without the slight- 
est misgiving. 

The Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
solicits savings accounts of any amount from 
One Dollar upwards on which it pays 


4% INTEREST 


The privileges of this old established bank as a safe depository for 
your money are extended to you — no matter where you live — through 
our Banking by Mail Department and your account is cordially invited. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, “X,” 
“FORTY YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING.” 


i (o 
to Six and One Half Million Dollars, and its | U 
total assets to over Forty-two Million Dollars. H 
But strong as the bank is financially, it is ! 
equally as strong in management. Its Board of | i 
Directors, Executive Committee and Advisory " 
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HOT SHOT FOR TEMPERANCE ADDRESSES 


REV. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, : 
Corresponding Secretary of the International Reform Bureau. 


Pastors who engage in local option cam- 
paigns soon find themselves face to face with 
three lines of argument, which are invariably 
advanced by the saloon men and their business 
friends. The arguments are: 
don’t prohibit.” 


Very little is gained in making what ‘is 
ommonly called the “moral appeal,’ for there 
re many temperance men, to say nothing of 

those whose sympathies are with the saloon, 
who are not well established in their convic- 
tions, and are not able to meet these objec- 
tions because they lack the facts. An address 
should accomplish two purposes. Make con- 
verts on the spot and equip them for the 
fight. 


In the first place, “Prohibition does pro- 
hibit.” That is what is hurting. An argument 
that no man can deny without writing him- 
self down a fool is to show that the internal 
revenue tax on intoxicants is decreasing. If 
“prohibition is a failure,’ there would be no 
decrease. Look at the figures taken from the 
latest internal revenue report. 


For the year ending June, 1908, the receipts 
decreased $17,998,072.81—in round ‘numbers, 
the government did not collect eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars liquor tax, because there was 
a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
intoxicants sold. Be sure and show the vital 
relation between sales and the government 
tax. Neither can the liquor be even given 
away. The tax must be paid before it can 
either be given away or sold. It appears, 
then, that prohibition. prohibited to the ex- 
tent of eighteen millions of dollars in 1907-8. 
But that is not all. Prohibition made a still 
bigger cut in the revenue. During the first 
three months of the current fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 3, 1908, the internal revenue re- 
ceipts were $7,262,238.27 less than for the cor- 
responding period last year. At this rate 
the reduction by the end of the year in June 


’ next would be over $29,000,000. . These figures 


are indisputable. The significance of this 
statement is that: many millions of dollars 
have gone into legitimate trade, which would 
have been spent for intoxicants if there had 
been a bar at hand. The decrease in revenue 
does not tell the whole story, for the loss in 
sales amounts to many times the government 


“Prohibition | 
“Taxes -will be increased.” 
*“Business will be injured.” j 


tax—the total including tax, wholesale and 
retail prices, probably three times the tax. It 
is safe to say, then, that “prohibition prohibits” 
to the extent of reducing the sales of intoxi- 
cants $24,000, 000 in one year, and the ratio of . 
decrease is increasing! 


The figures showing the extent of prohibi- 
tion, as given in the Anti-Saloon League year 
book are positively astounding. The temper- 
ance movement has made such rapid progress 
that today 59,324,764 people are living in 
local option territory, and 7,319,516 under 
state prohibition, -while 9,659,170 are living 
in license states. This means that more than 
sixty-six millons of people in the United 
States—seventy-five in every one hundred— 
are living where there are no saloons. The 
total poulation in the United States living in 
“dry” territory at the beginning of 1909 is 
more than all of Germany, four times the 
population of Spain, and nearly twice the 
population of South America, France and 
Italy. Everywhere the saloon is being driven 
from the country village, small city and to 
the large city, and from the residence sec- 
tions into the business section. The increase 
of crime due to this shifting of saloons is 
causing alarm in some of the cities. The 
trend of affairs is toward state wide prohibi- 
tion in states where local option has made 
headway. It is quite clear that after a ma- 
jority of the counties have voted dry a legis- 
lature can then be elected that will give the 
people a chance to vote on a state bill, which 
will drive the saloons out of their strongholds 
in the larger cities. This plan is being 
worked out as inexorably as the laws of 
nature, and there is no way of escape for the 
liquor dealer. 


Now, as to the argument about taxes be- 
ing increased. It is a fact that nowhere has 
the voting out of saloons caused an_ in- 
crease of the tax rate. On the contrary, there 
are many, many cases where the taxes have 
been decreased. In meeting this argument 
the best thing is to compile statistics from the 
local records showing the cost of crime, in- 
sanity and pauperism resulting from the 
liquor traffic, and compare the total with the 
license or tax money. When the figures have 
been carefully worked out the tax will look 
like a very small affair. Statistics worked 
up from local figures have more weight than 
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when they relate to another town. If com- 
parisons are made, be sure and get figures 
from a town corresponding in size to the one 
in which you are working. A good way to 
get these figures is to write letters to local 
option towns and cities to some official, pro- 
fessional man or merchant. Letters: of this 
kind are really more convincing than the 
same facts given in printed form. 


Mark Twain is responsible for a good story, 
which shows the fallacy of the. argument or 
the assumption that liquor tax money is all 
gain. A man bought a pig for $3, fed him $6 
worth of corn, sold him for $5, and went 
around bragging that he had made a proSt of 
$2 on the deal. It is the “feed of the pig” 
in. the cost of crime, poverty and insanity 
caused by the saloon that more than offsets 
the liquor tax. The ratio is about “sixteen to 
one.” The taxpayer pays out $16 to take 
care of the havoc wrought by the saloon for 
the sake of getting $1.00 back from the saloon. 
That is fine business management, isn’t it? 
No wonder a well-known lecturer has made 
a hit with his lecture on “The Fool Tax- 
payer,” in which he exposes and ridicules the 
argument that the liquor tax is a source of 
financial gain, 


If you know a business man who is afraid 
it will hurt business to vote the saloon out, 
ask him how much he contributes toward the 
liquor traffic? He will probably become in- 
dignant, as very many of the business men 
who are afraid of the saloon are not drink- 
ing men. Nevertheless, such men make heavy 
contributions. Very few escape paying toll 
to the saloon. If he will let you see his bad 
bills and. tell you the truth about those whe 
fail to pay, you will be able to show him 
that from fifty to seventy-five per cent of his 
bad accounts have been made by drinking 
men, or by the families of men who have de- 
serted them because of drink. If a merchant 
has. $4,000 in bad bills in.a saloon town, it is 
a safe guess that $2,000 at the very least can 
be traced to the liquor traffic. A grocer in 
Nevada, Wyandot county, Ohio, said that 
after the town went dry his collections were 
seventy-five per cent better than when the 
saloons were running. In Marion, Ohio, old 
bills are being paid up, and former drinkers 
are buying better shoes and better clothing 
for their families. Men who formerly bought 
bread by the loaf, now buy flour by the bag 
and have bread made at home. Old saloon 
sites are quickly rented for other lines of 
business. A former “joint” in Marion is 
now occupied by a cash grocery, and a short 
distance up the street a first-class restaurant 
has taken the place of a saloon. In Delaware 
several ex-saloonkeepers have gone into other 
lines. Seaborn Wright tells of a case in the 
south where twenty ex-saloonkeepers in 
Georgia were helped into other business. 
Then they were “converted” and taken into the 
church. In figuring the advantages to busi- 
ness in a. dry town, get the total payroll of 
the town, and then compare with the total 
estimated receipts of all the saloons. In Lo- 
rain, Ohio, it was carefully figured out that 
$1,000,000 went to the saloons each year, and 
then arguments were based on this estimate, 


showing what that amount of money would 
do if expended for groceries, boots, shoes and 
other necessities. 

A good story illustrating this point appeared 
recently in the American Issue. A western 
miner had been in the habit of buying fifteen 
cents’ worth of liver on Saturday night, after 
he had spent most of his money. for liquor. 
One night while buying his customary liver 
he saw the saloonkeeper stalk in, throw down 
an identical $5 bill spent with him by the 
miner and order a roast and trimmings. That 
set the miner to thinking, so he put up a job 
with his fellow miners. They agreed not to 
buy any liquor for a whole week, and to buy 
a roast each next Saturday night. When 
Saturday night came, forty miners went to 
the butcher shop and cleaned the butcher out 
by ordering forty. roasts for Sunday. While 
the .butcher was doing up the last roast the 
saloonkeeper came in and said: “Well, John, 
I'll have to take liver this time. Trade is 
awfully dull. I don’t understand it.’ So the 
butcher sold him-the liver. Then the butcher 
fell to thinking. “I guess after all,” he said 
to himself, “there is some sense in the pro- 
hibition argument, for it is a whole lot more 
profitable to sell forty roasts and one order 
of liver, than it is to sell one roast and forty 
orders of liver.” 


“The Homiletic Review” prints in its issue 
of December a symposium of the opinions of 
one hundred and sixty-eight laymen on “the 
kinds of sermons they would like their pastor 
to preach.” We have long had a decided view 
as to the absolute worthlessness of any such 
symposium, and the present instance only con- 
firms our opinion. While there is a prepon- 
derance of votes for “ethical” and “devotional” 
sermons, with a large declaration in favor of 
“current events with religious application,” the 
extracts from the various letters show, as such 
extracts always show, the absdlute folly of a 
pastor trying to base his preaching on the 
wants of people rather than their needs. One 


_man calls for more frequent doctrinal sermons, 


but the next man stays away because of doc- 
trinal preaching. One man wants evangelistic 
preaching, but thc*next man says that is good 
for babies only—give him strong meat. One 
may says, “Don’t gloss over hell; put it up to 
them”; the next man writes that “a sermon 
should be persuasive, not abusive.” One man 
wants monthly missionary sermons; another 
writes, “we have had too much foreign mis- 
sionary preaching to suit the public here.” 
(By the public, he means himself. We always 
mistake ourselves for the public.) But, broth- 
ers in the ministry, do not be misled by these 
symposiums. They are interesting only as 
showing the depravity of human taste. Do 
not worry much over what your men want. 
Worry much over what they need, and if it 
is not what they want, preach it all the more, 
and harder. The preacher is concerned only 
with human needs and the message that sat- 
isfies those needs. The symposiums show 
how various and complicated the wants are. 
The needs are just as varied. We must rem- 
ember in our preaching to make our message 
large enough to meet all human_ needs. —Chriss 
tian Work and Evangelist. 
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; Pastoral Problems 


MANUEL MOVEMENT. from their sins. But what about Christ, the 

The number of books in print on the Em- anointed one, the King, the Priest—our King 
manuel movement and the attentcon given it and our Priest? See Hebrews 4:15-16. The 
by magazines, may be the means of leading business of a priest is to offer sacrifices for 
pastors to adopt its practice who are totally sins and to cleanse iniquities, and the business 


unfitted for it. - of a king is to protect his subjects, wherever 
The Expositor had an article on the subject and whenever they call upon him. ; 
by one of its promoters over a year ago. We Do not appreciate the work of Jesus Christ 


would not’say a word against the movement, 4&5 Saviour and depreciate it as priest and 
but we wish to discuss some of the problems king. That He transmits this power is shown 
it will produce, and suggest some ideas. y Rev. 5:10. 

The Christian church is very democratic. It We believe that the lesser power follows 
is more, it is socialistic. Its apostles shared naturally the greater power. If we hold that 
its powers with the disciples. An element of Only the pastors, and only a few of them, 
strength in it has been that I possess no power POSSESS this power the church is not nearly so 
which you may not obtain. When the priest- well manned as Christian Science, which has 
‘hood monopolized the knowledge and power many healers in each church, 
the church deteriorated, and it required a eee 
Reformation to adjust the balances. = A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 

Not one pastor in ten has the ability, inclin- Bolo w ee th on levak bended: con 
ation or training to conduct this work. The ra Na aie S418 y Tein, 
result is that those afflicted with nervous Fe at iia a net : 4 
troubles flock to churches with healing pas- ti pate rE ne vel M et is oe 
tors, and the healing work of the church Be nO, Sup ani eh ih ORC UICIE, Nba tga) 
crowds out the teaching work of the church. inclined, to. regard this .as 2. personal _move- 

Paine Chrietithe healing swas uneidental* or ment rather than as institutional. Its success, 
supplemental to the teaching or spiritual sal- uf d abili ie Fay deperids oe it the euereee 
vation. He made the former dependent upon See ao ye aE eLier, san, he Stand, 
the liter. See Matt :47 Ts healing was IDE.of the, church, OF course it is reat 
Pees tine evidence that he had authority cause this means proper organization in the. 

E preliminary considerations. On the other 


Emmanuel means God with us. Is it too : : 
hand, I fear that the prominence given to the 
much to expect that each person who comes movement will lead a lot of pastors, who 


ne Be tei anilte: dye te ier eheule) be are imitators and who lack the essential ele- 
Re a died Tia he would. een, His ment of the Spirit, to undertake something ~ 
ei and that the athenerould love ae ae that will be a complete failure. This, naturally, 
that they would come and make their abode Way Pting: discredit, torehe Church: gs. well,as 
Be chich a mai to the efforts for htaling. The danger, too, is 
It is well known that this abiding is unusual- Hat men will undertake to assure healing in 
Bee ter ee Uh TEC TO acco an diseases where the mind is practically elimin- 
y y i more ap- ated from its influence. Thus far the tests 


parent in them than in those who are well. ; E ‘ 
: ; ave been largely restricted to disorders which 
But it does not necessarily follow that the “are more or less closely connected with men- 


Spirit prefers to live in a broken house, but Pal. atabae "ity, idea. therefore wollld, ben to 
se na in good houses prevent His urge caution upon all Christian people, at 
: ; pe least so far as it pertains to presenting this 
ee igre ele: ie Se a as a church movement. I am inclined’to think 
a eas seo ‘Ke thee ‘hehtiH mised :! aan that we.are simply giving prominence now to 
: y Pp SPHOWel, one phase of Christian life which many Chris- 


every Christian a. self-healing power, and ,; ° oe : 5 
healthy influence to all those with whom he jar Shysicians and. ministers have diet et 


comes in contact . at 
"s ; our old family physician, who always under- 
Do we go backward in advocating forgive- ete Wh “nrayer Ve have always bee 


ness of sins and spiritual indwelling as the 4; ; F 
; y ieved that prayer had as much to do with his 
means of bodily healing? Show me an Em-  yemarkable Anes as his medicine.” 


ae ened person who persists in living 
a sinful life, and I think you will find that ae ; . 
person continually taking the treatment—and A CATHOLIC PRIEST'S VIEW. 
finally it will have no effect. [President Pickel, of St. Ignatius College; 

Consider the cases of many drunkards who objects to the movement. But his church has 
have been saved in rescue missions. They say been doing the same thing at shrines, except 
that the appetite for drink was taken away that they have used dead saints instead of liv- 
from them. Did you ever hear one say that ing ones to make the suggestion. This coin- 
the one who led them to Christ took the ap- cides with my view, that it is, the faith of 
‘petite away? The universal testimony is that the person that heals him, and that it is bet- 
Jesus took it away. ter to exalt that faith to God, and that the 

That brings us to the two-fold work of intermediary is necessary only to teach and 
Jesus Christ. Jesus is a form of Joshua, arouse that faith once. After that it can be 
help of Jehovah or Saviour. They shall call exercised as long as one is obedient to God.— 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people Ed.] 
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Here is what President Pickel says: 

“New things are heralded from time to 
time, that on investigation prove to be very 
old ones. And if I understand the Emmanuel 
movement. rightly, it is one of them. There 
is nothing religious about it, and the minister 
who sets himself up as a healer, following the 
new ideas, is simply taking upon himself the 
duties of the medical profession without its 
preparation. 


“The practice of suggestion, which in its 
ultimate analysis is merely hypnotism, is noth- 
ing new. Physicians of all ages have recog- 
nized that there are many cases where the 
patient is deluded rather than sick, and that 
he can cure himself under the direction of a 
man in whom he has confidence.. 

“Every little while a man of magnetic per- 
sonality steps into public view, who, accom- 
plishes results by his own strength of char- 


acter rather than by the system he has formu-~ 


lated. This would seem to be the case in re- 
gard to the Emmanuel movement. 

“Tf there is -anything religious about the 
movement it is an incidental rather than es- 
sential part-of it. It is only one man using 
the power of suggestion over others who have 
confidence in him, and does- not concern the 
clergyman, who is primarily a man of God, 
concerned with the cure of souls. ’ 

“Tf a person is suffering from a_ malady 
that has its origin in the imagination, the 
physician, and above all, the family doctor, is 
the one best qualified to suggest the cure. 
The physician is moré likely to know and un- 
derstand all the circumstances of the case 
than the minister. 

“There is nothing to prevent any minister 
from setting himself up as a healer, and, per- 
haps, innocently, doing a great deal of harm 
in his unwise use of suggestions. In Europe 
hypnotists are required to take out licenses, 
and it would seem that some such precau- 
tionary measure might be taken here. 

“The Catholic clergy for 2,000 years have 
been bringing about the same results that the 
leaders of the new movement claim. But they 
have been doing it not by suggestions to the 
subconscious mind, but by making the sufferer 
strong through the assistance of the grace of 
God.” 


AN ANNUITY OR PENSION OF $150 TQ 
$300 A YEAR. 

I read with interest the account of the dis- 
tribution of old age pensions in England last 
month. I wished that my preacher friends 
were provided for in like manner in this 
country. It stirs me up to find men of splen- 
did education and great usefulness stranded 
in some difficult place on $400 or $500 a year. 
Twenty years ago nothing was too good for 
these men who had given 20 or 30 years’ serv- 
ice to the church. 

Provide yourself an annuity so that you are 
not compelled to accept anything 
offered. A little independence enhances one’s 
value. F 

Life insurance does not do it. Insurance 
companies could afford to give preachers a 
specially low rate—they are the best risks, 
but they help pay death losses for men who 


that is. 


burn the candle at both ends in the social or 
financial struggle. 

Start at 35 or 40 pGitians $10 a month in 
a 4 per ‘cent savings bank. In ten years it 
will amount to $1,473.20. You may stop then 
and draw out $5 a month as long as you wish 
without touching the principal. Suppose you 


.let that $5 a month accumulate five years— 


you have added $332.10 to your $1,473.20, 
making a total of $1,805.30, which will keep 
the wolf from the door for six years. 

The saving of $10 a month for 20 years 
gives you a fortune of $3,661.80, which is in 
your control during your life—not to come 
at your death. This will give you an income 
of $150 a vear. Taking an equal amount 
from the principal would provide you $300 a 
year for some 15 years. 

If you are interested in life insurance in- 
stead of death insurance, write. for free book- 
let “X” to The Citizens Savings and Trust 

o., Cleveland, O. 


EMMANUEL MOVEMENT SUGGES- 
TIONS IN A SERMON BY W, M. 
SuLP EAs 


FROM EPWORTH OUTLOOK. 
Text :—He restoreth my soul. 


The spirit needs daily nourishing more than 
the body. The body may fail when the spirit 
dare not fail. The spirit must often drag 
the body. God restores the soul in a great 
variety of ways. 


1. From natural forces of ne world; the 
strength of hills; peace of summer day; rigor 
of northern climes nerving the soul; calm from 
starry heavens. 


2. God helps us through our fiend? Many 
a man does not know how to get help from _ 
God, but finds God in the life of a friend. In 
the Sunday congregation, power goes out from 
one to another. A drunkard should break 
from old associates and link himself with 
strong, high-minded men. and women. 


3. Literature, art, music lend aid. Men long 
gone give us their thought. In the Bible we 
come face to face with Jesus, Peter, Paul, 
Moses. 


4. Help that lies back in the soul. God 
there to strengthen. Greatest thing one can 
learn is how to lay hold of this help. 


THE METHOD. 

Quiet the body. Relax strained muscles. 
God can speak only to those who are quiet in 
his presence. 

Then say “All for love! AU for love!” Open 
the heart to God by a definite concentration 
and let the influence of the Spirit flood the 
soul. 

If one can not do it at first, let him keep 
trying. Best time is at night: while the body 
is restored, faith, hope, love, purity will be 
replenished in the soul. One will wake ready 
for the day and its emergencies. 

It is wrong for us to go weak and faltering 
when God has arranged to make us strong. 

Let it be the object of endeavor for the new 
year to learn how to receive strength for the 
spirit day by day and to form the habit of 
invoking the aid of God, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 


LITTLE PREACHMENTS FOR 
PREACHERS. 


“IF NOT, WHY NOT?” 
E, B, SIMMONS. 


Not many boys in your school, you say! 
Why? 
Do you want them there? How much? 


Have you faith to believe that they will 
come? What makes you think so? 

Are you using a little “works” along with 
your faith? In what way? 

Are the boys treated as “only boys” or are 
they made much of as they should be? Does 
the entire church and school co-operate in ef- 
forts in behalf of the boys? Co-operate, mind 
you, not merely acquiesce. 

Do you have boys’ clubs; and is their primary 
object fun or, the development of the boy on 
all of his four sides—physically, mentally, mor- 
ally and spiritually? Is it amusement or 
character, or both? 

Do you make it your business to find out 
the most pernicious influence in your com- 
munity? harmful to the boys, I mean? then do 
all you can to rid the place of the nuisance, to 
substitute something better? 

When you call for order in the school or 
in the club, do you get it? Do you have to 
resort to scolding, or to the more successful 
method? Boys like to be put on their honor; 
they'll “be good” if they know you expect it 
of them. They “take to” a club ritual or par- 
liamentary drill; they like to address the chair 
and “move Mr. President.” They like to be 
able to be proud of themselves. 

Then, after the first part is over, they like 
to be jolly, rollicking boys, full of -fun and 
good humor, neither priggish nor boisterous, 
if they have some one to direct them somewhat 
as to the method of getting rid of some of 
their surplus animal spirit. 

Yes, boys will generally find a way of going 
where they want to go. Is your Sunday School 
such that your boys “want to go” to it? 


lf not, why not? 


“YOU CAN’T GET TO HIM, THOUGH.” 
ELLA BARTLETT SIMMONS, 


Can’t! How do you know you can’t? Have 
you tried? 


They told the preacher—and all Sunday 


_ School teachers are preachers in part—that he 


would better wait until some other day, as 
Jim was then working on the laSt section of 
the steeple of the new church, and “there’s 
nothing but ladders to climb on.” 


What of that? He did get to him, and get- 
ting to him, won him to Christ. Jim had said, 
“If he wants to see me, he'll have to come 
where I am;” and he went. 

Jim is not the only one who is saying that 
very thing. Our Sunday School scholars are 
saying it every day of their lives; if not in 
words, in actions. 


DEPARTMENT 


And, if we win them we must go where they 
are. We must find some point of contact; if 
we do not see it at first, the more reason for 
searching until we do find it. 

If “Jim,” at present, is “two hundred feet of 
ladders” above the ground, let the preacher and 
teacher ‘climb up; if he is working under- 
ground—in reality or figuratively—let them 
descend to that level; if he is worth winning 
(and who is not?) he is worth becoming in- 
terested in; so much so that he knows they 
are his friends. 

Any teacher will lose his influence over his 
class just as soon as that class gets the im- 
pression that he cares only for their souls and 
not at all for their bodies. 

The problem that we are trying to solve is 
how best to commend our religion—no, not 
ours, but Christ’s—to our Sunday School 
scholars, and we can only do so by “getting to 
them,” by finding some theme of mutual in- 
terest. 


TEACHING BY OSMOSIS. 
ELLA BARTLETT SIMMONS, PLATEAU CITY, COLO. 


Physicians are not always able to administer 
their medicine, in the ordinary method, to some 
patients; hence resort to something out of the 
common. 

Osmosis, or the passage of a liquid, or gas, 
through a membrane, is one of the extraor- 
dinary methods used. And physicians have 
found that all attempts to introduce lithium 
salts into the system by absorption through the 
skin have failed, and yet the same salts make’ 
their way readily through the mucous mem- 
brane. 

What do we Sunday School workers learn 
from the above? This valuable lesson, that if 
we cannot succeed in getting Biblical lore and 
Bible truths, with spiritual instruction, into 
the hearts and lives of our scholars in the old, 
prescribed method, we can veer around, study 
the case carefully, see what the patient needs, 
and act accordingly. If it is lithium. salt ideas ° 
which should be introduced into the system to 
secure the desired results, let us cease attempt- 
ing to inject-them through the toughened skin, 
but find some way of getting at the finer 
mucous membrane, then place the thoughts in 
contact, where, without any effort on our part, 
the impressions will make their way through 
of their own accord. 2 

We are fast learning that all the individuals 
in a class do not “take their medicine” in the 
same manner. As wise workers we must needs 
study each case with patience and persistency; 
we are living in a far too rushing, complicated 
age to attempt to cause each one to see things 
as we see them, if we deal these same things 
out to the entire class in a wholesale manner. 
The “past’s blood-rusted keys” will not open 
the doors of the future. We must have today’s- 
keys, for we have today’s locks—and_ strong 
ones they are, too—to unfasten. The old driv- 
ing method no longer works well; the newer, 
winning method, where we allow each to ab- 
sorb the good which we place near his finer 
sensibilities, is the better way. 
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“HE SHALL NOT FAIL NOR BE DIS- 
COURAGED.” 


School was out, but one boy lingered. When 
the room was cleared he made his way to the 
teacher’s desk. 


“Well, John, what is it?” 


“Tt’s no use,” said John, the tears choking 
his words. “I just can’t do these examples. I 
don’t understand a thing we have been trying 
to do, and my work is all wrong. If it wasn’t 
for having the other boys laugh at me, I would 
go back to the other class. I can’t get any- 
thing right.” 

“Let me see your paper,” said the teacher. 
“See, this one is right.” 

“Maybe it is, but I don’t know how I did it, 
and the rest are all wrong.” 


“No, here is another that is almost right. 
You began well, and made just a trifling mis- 
take. Let us correct that and see hiw well it 
will come out.” ; 


It would be too much to say that the teacher 
showed John how to do the work. He was too 
weary and discouraged to understand very 
much of what she showed to him. But one 
thing he understood—the teacher had confi- 
dence in his ability to succeed. 


“She thinks I can do it, and I believe I can,” 
was about the way he put the case., “The 
teacher is a brick! She has faith in me.” 


That the teacher was not discouraged about 
him rebuked his own discouragement concern- 
ing himself, and gave him power to succeed. 
He was not a brilliant scholar, but he was a 
faithful student—a worker who needed just the 
encouragement his teacher gave him, to add 
hopefulness and outlook to the work. 


Years afterward, in a time of perplexity and 
doubt, the lesson came back to him. He had 
suffered disappointment and his faith was sore- 
ly tested. He was tempted not to try agair. 
Then he found the prophetic words, “He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged.” 

“T wonder if that means that God has faith 
_in us?” he asked, “That is what it seems to 

mean. ‘A-bruised reed shall He not break, and 
the smoking flax shall He not quench...... 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged,’ ” 


His own lamp had been burning dimly 
enough, and sometimes had given smoke in- 
stead of light. He had been bruised, wronged, 
disappointed. Had God any oil for a lamp so 
nearly dry? Could God bind up so bruised a 
reed? Would God count Himself to have failed 
if one poor man like himself should let his 
light flicker and go out, or if a reed so bruised 
should die? 


“He shall not fail nor be discouraged.” The 
words came back to him with the clear ring of 
assurance. He remembered the day when he 
stood, a big boy, ashamed to cry, but humiliated 

_and discouraged, before the teacher’s desk, and 
-how her faith in him had given him faith in 
himself. Man that he was, he sobbed again 
before the Great Teacher who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not: 

“QO God, if Thou art not discouraged con- 
cerning me, I will not give up in despair of 
myself !” 
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' Whenever periods of depression have come 


upon him since then—and’ there have been 
many of them—he has recalled these words, 
and they have always helped him, until now 
the habit of courageous fighting has become 
fixed, and a clear faith and a helpful spirit 
mark his every-day life—Youth’s Companion. 


Quotable Poetry 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
IF I KNEW. 

If I knew the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how, large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
’Twould open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s.faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them im 
And, turning the monster key, 
Id hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


No human eyes Thy face may see; 

No human thought thy form may know; 
But all creation dwells in thee, 

And thy great life through all doth flow! 
And yet, oh, strange and wondrous thought! 

Thou art a God who hearest prayer, 
And every heart with sorrow fraught 

To seek thy present aid may dare. 

—Higginson. 


WITH THE POETS 
Day by day the manna fell; 
Oh, to learn this lesson well! 
Still, by constant mercy fed, 
Give me, Lord, my daily bread. 


“Day by day,” the promise reads; 
Daily strength for daily needs; 
Cast forebodiyg fears away; 
Take the manna of today. 
—Conder. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” The motto 
Shall be mine, as the bishop’s of old; 
“On my soul’s coat-of-arms I will write it 

In letters-of azure and gold. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” Make brighter 
The brightness that falls to your lot; 
The rare or the daily sent blessing 
Profane not with gloom and with doubr. 
—Newell. 


She wore her duty as a crown, 

And in her passing up and down 

One came who laughed to see her wear 
Such trifle with so grand an air, 


She took it- off. One cannot be 
A laughing-stock for such as he. 
Behold, her feet, once swift to go, 
Move now reluctantly and slow. 


She walks a prisoner, looking down, 
At that which binds her limbs in pain. 
Who wears not duty as a crown 
Must drag it as a chain, 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


SAMUEL CLAYBORN PARISH, PEA RIDGE, ARK, 


ALF TRUTH AND WHOLE TRUTH. 
HEMIOPSIA. + (204) 

And if any man think he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know. 1 Cor, 8:2. 

There is a disease which physicians call 
hemiopsia, in which the patient can see only 
half of an object. He may see a man without 
a head; or with head and body and no lower 
limbs; or with half head, one eye, half nose, 
half mouth and chin, one arm, half body, and 
one leg. This bodily affection few people 
have, but mental hemiopsia is very common. 
The many who have it never see both sides of 
any question at one time. The victim of 
mental hemiopsia was an infidel last year, is 
an orthodox Christian this year, and will be 
an enthusiastic Christian Scientist next year. 
He sees only half of the truth and magnifies 


it into the whole truth. 


The Scientist and Philosopher, viewing na- 
ture from one standpoint, is a materialist; 
viewing from another, he is an idealist; view- 
ing from every standpoint, he is realistic. The 
man whose opinions are entitled to weight is 
the one who sees all sides, and in making a 
decision considers the matter in hand from 
every standpoint. 


. CIGARS INSURED AGAINST sae ; 
205 
A miserly man, willing to resort to any 
method to accumulate money had his cigars, 
1,000 in number, insured against destruction 
by fire. He smoked them and then went to 
the insurance office and demanded his money. 
When the agent asked on what ground he 


_ claimed the insurance, he replied that the 


a4 


cigars were insured against destruction by fire, 
no mention being made of how the destruction 
by fire might take place, and that he had 
smoked them all away. But the agent in- 
formed him that he would be prosecuted for 
deliberately burning property to get the insur- 
ance on it. He had not thought of that side. 
It is such short sighted policy that causes so 


many failures in life. 


ECLIPSE OF MAY 28, 1900. (207) 
The St. Louis Republic tells us that George 
T. Ferris, a well-known farmer of Guilford, 
New York, thought that the eclipse of May 28, 
1900, would ruin the crops of the farmers; 
and he was so worried over the matter that 
he killed himself. A negro of Virginia, who 
knew nothing of the eclipse until he saw it 
coming on, jumped up and shouted, “Bless de 
Lord, de white man am had his day, and now 
is de nigger’s time, eben de sun am turnin’ 
black.” The same event brought misery to one 
and happiness to the other. 


ONE SEES WHAT HE LOOKS FOR. 


(208) — 


A keen sportsman, lately returned from In- 
dia, was at a dinner party one evening in New 


_ York, and in the course of conversation, the 
‘subject of missions was introduced, whereupon 


the hero of the chase observed with a sneer 
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that he did not believe in missions, and mis- 
sionary societies, so called, were a fraud. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “I’ve been ten years in 
India and never saw a single missionary.” 
“In what part of .India were you living?” 
mildly questioned a clerical looking gentleman 
at the other end of the table. “Mostly in the 
jungle, sir, shooting tigers.” “Well, sir, I 
have been twenty years in India, and I never 
saw a tiger.” ee 


TWO SIDES. . (209) 
Two: boys went to gather grapes. One was 
happy because they found grapes. The other 


was unhappy because the grapes had seeds in 
them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked 
how they were. One said, “I am better today.” 
The other said, “I was worse yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, “This will 
make mud”; another, “This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush, one observed 
that it had a thorn; the other that it had a 


rose.” : ae ba 
Two children looking through colored 
glasses, one said, “The world is blue.” And 


the other said, “It is bright.” 
Two boys having a bee, one got honey, and 
the other got stung. The first called it a 


honey bee; the other a stinging bee. 

“T am glad that I live,” says one man. “I 
am sorry I must die,” says another. “I am 
glad,” says one, “that it is no worse.” “I am 


sorry, ’says another, “that it is no better.” 
One says, “Our good is mixed with evil.” 
Another says, “Our evil is mixed with good.” 


THE CAUSE OF CRIME. (210) 

James Clark Ridpath, of the Arena, once 
was investigating the cause of crime and got 
the following answers: 

I asked a man what was the cause of crime: 

He was a preacher, and he said that it was 
original sin—that and nothing more. 

I asked a doctor, and he said it was bad 
health—that crime is only a form of disease. 

I asked the lawyer, and he said—defining in 
a circle—it was the violation of the law, and 
he would like to attend to it. He gave me 
his card. 

I asked a banker, and he said it was the sil- 
ver agitation. The silverites had destroyed 
public confidence. 

I asked a teacher, and he said it was lack 
of education—the ignorance of the masses. 

I asked an astronomer, and he said it was 
spots on the sun. 

I asked a biologist, and he said crime is 
zymotic in its origin with a bacillus. 

I asked a politician, and he said it was the 
essential badness of the law. He was a candi- 
date for the lower house. 

I asked a busy man, and he said it was indo- 
lence—that idleness is the mother of all vice. 

I asked a nursery man, and he said it was 
the lack of fruit. 

I asked a man who had a phonetic alphabet, 
and he said it was the abominatiom of the 
English orthography. 


Paragraphs from Jean Paul Richter 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY REY. H. E, ZIMMERMAN. 


CHILDREN (211).—When Antipater de- 
manded of the Spartans fifty children as host- 
ages, a hundred of their leading men were 
offered instead. Now-a-days we would re- 
verse this. But the Spartans were right. 

IDLENESS (212).—St! Ambrose says idle- 
ness is the devil’s pillow, wherefore many 
good Christians, who think the devil deserves 
none, take it away from him and put it under 
their own heads. 

SEAT OF HAPPINESS (213).—It has 
been remarked that the Greeks placed their 
Elysium farther and farther off the more 
they traveled and learned of the world. At 
first it was in Arcadia, then in Epirus, then 
in Naples, and finally beyond the pillars of 
Hercules. Does not every addition to our 
stock of knowledge compel us to remove a 
little farther from us our ideal of bliss? 

GOOD AND BAD IN MAN (214).—Many 
men are like fishermen’s nets, which are pro- 
vided with corks to sustain them at the surface, 
and weights to make them sink at the bottom; 
a mixture of the elevating and the degrading. 

MORALISTS (215).—Those who are al- 
ways mending the road to heaven, have no 
time to travel over it; as the man who carries 
the lantern, stumbles oftener than he who fol- 
lows him. 

SELFISHNESS (216).—Selfish men are 
always the first to grumble about and to ex- 
aggerate thé selfishness of others; as the 
heathen of old used to call the Christians athe- 
ists. - 

ADVERSITY (217).—It is not the great- 
ness, but the uncertainty of adversity that 
afflicts us. The Minotaur, the rocks and pit- 
falls, in the labyrinth of old, were not half so 
terrible to the unfortunate ‘wanderers as the 


dark night around them, and the turns and _ 
windings of its outlets. 

RELIGION (219):—Certain savages wor- 
ship their deity that he may assist them, and 
the devil that he may not harm them: we 
Christians reverse it, and worship the Deity 
that he may not punish us, and the devil to 
obtain his assistance. 

FREEDOM AND SLAVERY (220)—A 
horse moves as quickly as an ostrich; but the 
former is spurred on by his rider, while the 
latter has sharp points to its wings, with 
which it spurs itself; and of the two, I had 
rather be the ostrich. 

SLANDER (221).—Slander is as habitual 
to Europeans as betel-chewing to the Asiatics. 
Both blacken the mouth. 

FAULTS OF OTHERS (222).—Some look 
only for faults in their neighbors, others for 
merit; the former shake the tree only to find 
insects, the latter to gather fruit. We should 
do both—destroy the insects and save the 
fruit. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL (223).— 
“We might use the same argument against our 
nightly sleep, as against our final annihila- 
tion,” said the princess, ‘ ‘if the fact itself were 
not there to -silence us. “Ay, and against our 
daily waking from it,’ answered Albano? and 
the subject was dropped. 

IMMORTALITY (224) —When Rameses, 
king of Egypt, wished his. great obelisk to be 
reared, he caused his son to be attached to it, 
that the persons employed might feel that a 
life far more precious than their own de- 
pended on their labors. So it is with the be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. Not only 
do our own lives depend on it, but the far _ 
‘dearer ones of the departed. 


Original Illustrations 


RALPH D. KEARNS, 


ANSWERED PRAYER. (225) 

Luke 11:9. 
Mr. M—— was a firm believer in prayer. 
On a certain day a debt was due. He had 


not the money to meet it, but took it to God 
in prayer. He’started from his home and went 
down through the orchard to town confident 
that the way would be opened to settle the 
indebtedness. As he entered his orchard he 
noticed a strange gentleman looking up into 
his trees. He found this mana buyer of apples 
for an eastern market who was anxious to 
buy all the apples of the orchard. As they 
were about to separate the stranger placed 
some money in his hand to bind the sale. 
When Mr. M—— looked at the roll of bills 
he found it was exactly the amount he had 
asked of God that morning. 


THE PROFIT OF GODLINESS. (226) | 
1 Tim. 4:8, 

A man had just been a Christian one year. 
Coming into the office of his employer he said: 
“Well, I have never been in such good condi- 
tion at the end of any year as I am now. I 
have always been heavily in debt, but now I 
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have no debts except a small one, and I have 
money to meet that.’ “How would you like 
to go back to your old life of drinking?” 
asked the employer. “No more of that kind 
of life for me, by God’s help,” he said, “this 
has been the happiest and best year I ever 
knew.” There is great profit in godliness. 


THE HONOR OF A NAME. 
2 Tim. 2:19. 

Two brothers, Herman, aged 11, and Will- 
iam, aged 9, were playing on their lawn. Their 
attention was altogether taken up with their 
play and conversation, so they did not realize 
they were overheard. “William,” said Her- 
man, “did you hear father say this morning 
that no one bearing ouf name had ever brought 
disgrace upon the family?” “Yes,” said Will- 
iam, “that’s fine, isn’t it?’ “Well,” answered 
Herman, “I am never going to do anything 
to disgrace our family name, will you?” 
“No,” replied William, “if you won’t, I won't.” 
How much more careful should be the Chris- 
en to never bring reproach upon the name he 

ears. 


(227) 


A WORK OF WISDOM. (228) 


Proverbs If :30. 


“George, I would like to speak to you a 
moment after school,” said a teacher in- a 
Connecticut rural school to a boy of ten, sixty- 
five years ago. As soon as school was dis- 
missed, he said, “George, don’t you:think you 
ought to be a Christian?” “Yes, I do; and I 
will be from this time on,” he replied at once. 
That boy became a well educated man and 
moved to a western state. He has held many 
positions of responsibility in church and state 
and has always been a prominent Christian 
man. He says he never can repay that school 
teacher for showing such an interest in him. 
Truly he that winneth souls is wise. 


A HOUSE IN READINESS. 
; (229) 
2 Kings 20:1. 

There was an aged lady who lived alone. 
Her children many times had offered her a 
home, fearing lest she should become ill, or 
die, and no friends be with her. But she said 
her house would always be in readiness when 
death should come. One morning she was 
found dead in her bed. And everything was 
in order. Every room was scrupulously clean 
-and everything in its assigned place. How 
much better to keep the soul in order for the 
final call? 


GOD’S GOODNESS LEADS TO REPENT- 
ANCE. (230) 
Romans 2: 4. 

A lad began to learn the printer’s trade at 
small wages. After he grew to manhood he 
bought a large printing business and gave his 
notes for nearly the entire amount. He worked 
hard and met the notes as they became due. 
When the last note was paid he came home 
with a beaming face. He handed the re- 
ceipted note to his wife and said: “God has 
been good to us. We owe it to him to spend 
the remainder of our lives in his service.” 
The next evening the pastor of the church of 
their choice was invited to their home and 
they expressed their desire. The next Sab- 
bath morning they .were received into the 
church. That man has become a man of 
wealth and prominence in his state and is a 
stalwart Christian character. “The goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance.” 


A VAIN REGRET. 
Romans 6: 23. 

A saloonkeeper lay suffering awful agony 
from an incurable disease. He was a drunk- 
ard, a gambler and an extremely vicious 
character. The pastor of the church where 
his children attended Sabbath School called to 
see him while revival meetings were in prog- 
ress. “Have you any message of warning to 
the young men of this town?” he asked the 

man. “Yes, I have,’ he answered; “in your 
* meeting at the Auditorium tonight, tell them 
that I do not want one of them to follow my 
example. I am sorry-I ever led one of them 
astray. If I could live my life over I should 
live a clean, Christian life.” 


(231) 


CAN A MAN TAKE’FIRE AND NOT BE 
BURNED? * (232) 
Prov. 6: 27. 

A traveling salesman came into a store and 
threw a card before his customer. It con- 
tained a number of evil suggestions. The man 
read it. He has tried many times to forget 
what he read. He says he would give a thous- 
and dollars if he could cast it from his mem- 
ory. But there it remains, although ten years 
have passed, to poison his life. 


NATURE’S GREATNESS AND MAN’S 
WEAKNESS. (233) 
Psa. 8: 3-4. 

A lady of wealth went to her summer home 
in northern Michigan. After she had left the 
railway station it was necessary to travel 
some distance through a forest. From the 
station they descended a very steep hill which 
spread the country for miles before her vision. 
On every hand there were trees, trees, trees. 
Not a village nor a dwelling in sight but only 
a mass of trees. She was immediately over- 
come by the greatness of God’s universe and 
her own littleness. That vision could not 
leave her. She felt that she must henceforth 
make her little life count. It was her call to 
usefulness. She returned to her home and at 
once offered herself to her pastor for any 
work he had for her to do. 


THE LIFE A PROOF. 
Acts 4:13. 

A brilliant young man was at the recent 
election made a member of Congress by a 
western state. When he was nearing his 21st 
year he was almost overcome by doubt. The 
old truths which he had been taught seemed 
to leave him. All his great religious convic- 
tions were gone. But in that time he said: 
“T cannot believe in God, in Christ or in the 
Bible as formerly. But there must be some- 
thing in religion. I have watched my mother’s 
life for ten years and I have not heard one 
word or seen one action that was wrong.” 
That life was an infallible proof of Chris- 
tianity. 


(234) 


WINNING MEN. 

1 Cor. 9:22. 
When Dr. George Duffield, author of “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus,’ was a pastor in 
Galesburg, Ill., a Swedish maid was employed 
in his home. She was in her early teens and 
not familiar with the English language, but 
he became greatly interested in her salvation. 
He talked with her many times until she be- 
came greatly concerned. Then he knelt and 
prayed with her till the early hours of the 
morning, when she experienced a remarkable 
outpouring of the Spirit. He counted it his 

greatest privilege to bring a soul to Christ. 


(235) 


THE PERIL OF NEGLECT. (236) 
Heb. 2:3. 
A young man was at the point of death after 
a long fight with tuberculosis. He sat on the 
side of his bed burying his face in a large 
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bouquet of choice roses. Suddenly he lifted 
his head and = said in whispered tones, 
“Preacher, preacher.” But as soon as the word 
was spoken his life was gone. He had pro- 
crastinated too long. Prior to this he had had 
opportunity to hear the preacher, now he must 
listen to his God and account for his neglect. 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN FATHER AND 
SO 


(237) 

2 Sam, 18:33. 
“Well, you must be chums,” said a pastor 
as he met a young banker and his five-year- 


old son as they walked briskly down the street 
hand in hand and whistling as they went. “Yes, 
we are chums,” said the father, “when he 
wants to do anything or go any place, I sac- 
rifice everything else to grant his wish. I 
would much rather be in his company than 
that of any man in this town, And after a 
while I think he will want to sacrifice to go 
with me fishing or any place I wish to go.” It 
is needless to say that such a close friendship 
between father and son would save many 
young men from ruined lives. 


Illustrations of Truth and Crace 


FE. H. MACEWEN, 


THE JOY: OF > SERVICE = (338) 
John 4:34. 

The following incident was related at the 
Central Union Mission, Washington, which 
explains itself: 

A lady came into our Thursday evening 
meeting near its close and asked permissjon 
to say a word to the men. She said she 
had wanted to do something to help men 
in sin to a better life, and when at a market 
store a man came in to purchase a pipe, who 
evidently was addicted to strong drink, she 
got into conversation with him, won his con- 
fidence and talked to him about the folly and 
curse of drinking. She persuaded him to get 
in her buggy with her and ride to her home 
to continue the conversation and before they 
arrived he had thrown his flask of whiskey in 
the street; and the lady.meeting him a few 
weeks later found that with God’s help he 
had been kept from this sin. It was a great 
pleasure to see the intense happiness of our 
lady friend that through her influence one 
man had been turned from the wretched life 
of a drunkard, and we were glad to have her 
helpful words to the large number of men 
present in the meeting. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR et , 
239 
Prof. James in Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, says: “It is a good rule in phys- 
iology, when we are studying the meaning 
of an organ; to ask after its most peculiar 
and characteristic sort of performance, and 
to seek its:office in that one of its functions 
which no other organ can possibly exert.” So, 
if an objector to religion, who wishes to find 
a substitute for the religious life, and yet en- 
joy the same results, will apply this law of 
discovery, he will find every time that there 
ra gre the religion of Christ can only 
fulfil —-—- 
THE WAY TO UNDERSTAND TRUTH. 
Rom. 8:5-9; I Cor. 2:14. 
bes (240) 
In the religious life men often welcome 
suffering as a form of sacrifice; not that 
which they bring upon themselves as an act of 
penance, do I speak, but that which they are 
conscious God sends for their good. There is 
no chaffing, no bitterness, but a calm and 
peaceful attitude of resignation, together with 
an actual embracing of it. One falls upon the 
thorns and faces death. You cannot explain 
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it. It is the secret of Religion. You must be 
a religious man and then you will know. So 
with any truth—just experience it and then 
know. + 
THE UNFULFILLED IDEAL. (241) 
Luke 9:62. 

The Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 26, 
1908, gives the following, which is a striking 
illustration of the above passage of scripture. 

“A young Russian Jew arriving in this 
country at the age of 15, became impressed 
with the hardships of the poor. He deter- 
mined to study law. During long years he 
worked as a shirtwaist operator and saved 
money. He studied law at night and thought 
and dreamed -of law at all times. At 26 he 
was admitted to the bar. His last dollar went 
for desk room in a dingy office, No clients 
came. He went back to the factory and 
earned enough to buy six months of leisure. 
He returned to his office and waited for clients 
and studied more law. <A few little cases came 
his way, but they were soon settled and the 
fee was small. There was no money far a 
scrupulous attorney who would not nurse liti- 
gation. 

Finally a big accident case came, but there 
was a flaw in the evidence. <A subtle sugges- 
tion from the attorney, a half explanation, 
would give the plaintiff a hint. The lawyer 
hesitated. The man was poor, The company 
was negligent, but this had been. slight; 
if he won this he could carry out his great 
schemes for the poor. He made the sugges- 
tion and won the case, and after that many 
other cases. Gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
he developed a system for winning accident 
cases; witnesses were suborned, testimony 
manufactured and cases’ won or compro- 
mised. The lawyer grew rich; he moved 
his residence uptown to a fashionable street, 
and his office to Broadway. His plans for 
the legal protection of the East Side poor are 
still in abeyance. 


A lady employed a lawyer to secure a di- 
vorce from her * “worthless husband.” Before 
the case came up in court, she called on her 
lawyer who had just learned that her husband 
had been killed that morning by a_ freight 
train; and the lawyer asked her if she had 
come to call off the suit. “No,” she said, “ 
have come to retain you for a suit against the 
railroad company for damages for the loss of 
my husband,” 


Seed Thoughts 


From the Christian Year. Library, Publishe d by F, M. Barton Co., Cleveland, O. 


- THE LAW OF THY-MOTHER. (243) 
Prov. 1:8. 

John Ruskin, in counting up the blessings 
of his childhood, reckoned these three for first 
good : Peace: he had been taught the mean- 
ing of peace in thought, act, and word; had 
never heard father’s or mother’s voice once 
raised i in any dispute, not seen an angry glance 
in the eyes of either, nor had ever seen a mo- 
ment’s trouble or disorder in any household 
matter, Next to this he estimates obedience—he 
obeyed word or lifted finger of father or 
mother as a ship her helm, without an idea of 
resistance, And lastly, faith—nothing was 
ever promised him that was not given; nothing 
ever threatened him that was not inflicted, and 
nothing ever told him that was not true. 


PRAISE, A MEANS OF GRACE; (244) 
Col, 3: 16. 

A servant girl in great anxiety of soul 
sought the help of her clergyman, All his ex- 
planations of the gospel, and applications of 
it to her case, failed to bring peace. She 
said she had tried to pray, but dared not speak 
to God. “If you cannot pray,’ ‘said the 
clergyman, “perhaps you can praise,” He went 
on to show that it was God who had gra- 
ciously begun to stir her soul, giving her con- 
cern about salvation, and some feeling of sor- 
row for her sins. He told her that she would 
greatly add to her sins if she failed to thank 
Him for this grace; but if she praised and 
blessed God for what he had done, she would 
soon find that he who had begun the good 
work would carry it on to the praise and glorv 
. of his grace. And to commence this exercise, 
he recommended her to go home singing the 
glorious 103d. Psalm, “O thou, my soul, bless 
God the Lord.’ She departed with a light 
~heart, singing as she went; *“and,” said the 
minister in telling the story, “she is singing 
still, praising and praying and rejoicing with 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 


GOD'S 


LOVE OF PEACE. 

Col. 3 sre 

Of all the birds the dove is most easily 
alarmed and put to flight at hearing a shot 
fired. Remember that the Holy Ghost is com- 
pared to a dove; and if you begin to shoot at 
each other, the heavenly dove will take wing 
and instantly leave you. The Holy Spirit is 
one of love and peace, not of tumult and con- 
fusion. He cannot live among the smoke and 
roise of fired shots; if you would grieve the 
Holy Spirit and compel Him to retire, you 
have only to commence firing at one another, 
and he will instantly depart. 


(245) 


GIVING A TENTH TO THE LORD, 
Proy. 8:9. * (246) 
Mrs. Isabella Graham had received £1.000 
unexpectedly, and, true to the godly habit 
which she had maintained through days of af- 
fluence and days of straightness, she put £100 
at once into the bag, which had never re- 
ceived so large a sum before. The circum- 
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stance was never mentioned by her; but after 
her death this entry was found in her diary. 
“Quick, quick, before my heart gets hard,” 


PEACE IN DANGER. (248) 
Gol? ats. 

A west of Ireland papist, who with his fel- 
low islanders had a few hours before been 
ready to murder a Protestant missionary, who 
had’ visited his island with a boat-load of or- 
phan children to demonstrate to them. the 
benefits of Christian instruction, was volun- 
tarily rowing the party back to the mainland 
in a storm which had suddenly come on. “You 
must not speak or move,” he said to the chil- 
dren, “or we shall all be swamped.” One of the 
girls, well accustomed to the wild shore life, 
replied: “We will not move, for that would 
be dangerous, but we may speak”; and, turn- 
ing to her companions, she said: “Let us 
sing— 

“Why those fears? Behold ‘tis Jesus 

Holds the helm and guides the ship.” 
As the melody of those sweet words mingled 
with the wild rage of the elements, the tears 
trickled down the old man's cheeks; and when 
the hymn ceased, turning to the missionary, 
he said; “Well, sir, if children can sing like 
that in such a storm, the religion you teach 
them must be something different from any- 
thing we have ever been taught, and from this 
day, I am determined to help the school all in 
my power.” The school was speedily opened 
and was a great success,. being held’ in the 
house af the man who, pitchfork in hand, had 
threatened to murder the missionary if he 
dared to step on shore, 


UNSUSPECTED DANGER. (249) 
Prov. 1:27. 
There is an account of the defeat, forty 


years ago, of the troops of a distinguished 
general in Italy, Having taken their stand 
near Terni, where the waters of the river 
Velino rush down an almost perpendicular 
precipice of three hundred feet, and thence 
toss and foam along through groves of orange 
and olive trees toward the Tiber, into which it 
soon empties, they attempted when pressed by 
ihe Austrians, to make their escape over a 
bridge which spanned the stream just above 
the falls. In the hurry of the moment, and all 
unconscious of the insufficient strength of the 
structure, they rushed upon it in such numbers 
that it suddenly gave way, and_ precinitated 
hundreds of the shrieking and now despair- 
ing men into the rapid current below. There 
was. no resisting such a tide when once on its 
bosom. With frightful velocity they were 
borne along toward the roaring cataract and 
the terrific gulf whence clouds of impenetra- 
bile mist never ceased to rise. A moment 
more and they made the awful plunge into 
the fathomless abyss, from which, amid the 
roar of the waters, no cry of horror could be 
heard, no bodies, or even fragments of bodies, 
could ever be rescued. The peril was wholly 
unsuspected, but nohe the less real, and ending 
in a “destruction” none the less “swift.” 
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Appeals to Sinners 


FROM “GIPSY SMITH’S SERMONS.” 


MATHESON’S HEARTBREAK, (250) 

l have found it easy to go forth and wipe 
the tears away, and it is easy for you to teach 
grief how to sing. If it hadn’t been for a 
certain experience of George Matheson, that 
was born out of grief, out of disappointment, 
out of the breaking up of the alabaster of his 
own ambition, and the castles in the air, the 
shattering of all that he had pictured and 
hoped and fancied; it was born when that 
physician put his hands on his shoulders and 
looked in his face and said, ‘If there is any 
face you want to see again, go and look at it 
quickly.. Brace up and be a man. Hold your- 
self together, for your sight is nearly gone and 
you will never get it again. If there is any 
face you want to look at for the last time hurry 
away and look at it for you will never see it 
again.’ ‘And then he went and shut himself up 
and he wrote to her whose face he wanted to 


see and told her, and she cut him adrift forever. , 


And then he sat down to face his grief and 
his tears in the disappointment, and out of the 
Gethsemane, and from the Calvary of his own 
grief, and heartbroken, hessat down and wrote 
the well known verse beginning with the line, 
O, love that will not let me go 
I rest my weary soul on thee. 
The world has got that. comforting message 
out of the heartbreak and the agony and trag- 
edy of the human soul. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TRIBUTE. (251) 
He is the babies’ Christ, and if. you want 
to beat the devil you must fight him with 
the cradle. I don't think we are soone enough 
with our children. We let them stray too far 
from the cross before we tether them. We let 
them wander from God without an effort to 
save them, and then sing, ‘Where is My Wan- 
dering Boy Tonight,’ and then we ask preachers 
and evangelists to pray for them when we have 
already taken them off from God and intro- 
duced them to the world. We will have to 
fight the devil with the cradle and get ten 
minutes ahead of him by bringing the children 
to Jesus in their early days. May God save 
our children from the effects of a Christian- 
less home. He is the man’s Christ; He is the 
woman’s Christ; He is the child’s Christ. 
There is not one here but will want Him, and 
may be, sooner than you think. Death is com- 
ing, and you will want him then. A physician 
in Boston on the way to Rhode Island said to 
me: ‘I have watched your movement. I am 
not a Christian man, but I am in sympathy 
with your work. When we physicians are 
called into a sick room we are always glad if 
the patient is a Christian because they have a 
peace and resignation that nobody else has; 
we know by their calm resignation in facing 
death when they are dying?’ 


THE GREAT REVIVALS IN ENGLAND. 
: (252) 

I think at this moment of a poor fellow I 
got hold of at midnight in England. I started 
the church, under God, to do mission work 
under exceptional circumstances, and it is 


something to be original in Christian work. I 
set them working at midnight. When my 
friend, Dr. Dawson, was here in Brooklyn, he 
told you something about that work. I got 
hold of all sorts of sinners, swell sinners and 
ragged sinners, and I have seen as many as 
2,000, more or less, people standing drunk in 
one service and any one of them would sing me 
a solo or make a speech, sometimes a dozen 
at once being on their feet, but they were just 
the sort I wanted to deal with. If you want 
to prove your gospel you must bring it down 
to the cases which seem ‘absolutely hopeless to 
the human mind. One night a swell came in 
fresh from a dinner with an eyeglass in his 
eye, in evening dress and silk hat in his hand. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘these are not sinners, Mr. 
Smith, they are so well dressed.’ I said, ‘My 
dear sir, some of the biggest sinners we have 
ever known were dressed as well as you.’ ‘Oh,’ 
he replied, ‘thank you.’ On another occasion 
I was attracted to a poor fellow, down whose 
face the tears were ‘falling. I saw him wipe his 
tears away with the ragged end of his coat 
tail, for sin had not Ieft him a pocket handker- 
chief. The devil had stripped him of all that 
is worth having. By and by I got hold of him 
and put my arm around him. He said, ‘Don’t 
speak to me, I am not fit to speak to. Pass on 
and speak to somebody else.’ I told him that 
Jesus loved him and so did I. I prayed with 
him for two hours. I said all I could think of, 
then began to sing: : 

There for me my Saviour stands, 

Shows His wounds and spreads His hands 

God is love—I know—I feel— 

“He was singing with me. He knew the 
hynin and we said the last line together. 

Jesus lives and loves me still. 


I then learned that he was the son of a mis- 
sionary I had known, but he had deserted his 
wife and little baby and broken his mother’s 
heart. They had not heard from him for 
years. Well, I took him home to my house 
and put him to bed. He told me his mother’s 
address. and I wrete her that I had found her 
lost boy. She sent me a telegram at once and 
then a letter full of gratitude. Alec found his 
mother and father and wife and little baby and 
afterward a magnificent position, because he 
found Christ. 


MUST CONFESS TO BE SAVED 
(253) ° 


There is no smuggling with Jesus Christ, ° 


you must confess. That is one of the difficul- 
ties. The woman touched him from behind 
and was made whole, and as he turned round 
she told him the story of her suffering, and 
he made her a member of the church with- 
out putting her on probation. ‘Daughter,’ he 
says, ‘daughter, your faith—not your fingers— 
has saved you.’ The touch of faith will bring 
victory, Lord, help us to keep near Thee! 
Brother, sister, don’t be hindered in getting 
to Christ. She had far more to keep her back 
than anybody here has, and you can get at- 
him tonight if you will, If you will come in 
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contact with Jesus there is healing and life. 
Some one says: ‘You do not know my case, 
it is so aggravated.’ This woman had suffered 
twelve years. You say, ‘I have been longer 
than that.’ Well, here is a man who was over 
forty years and the Lord healed him, body and 
soul. Can you beat that? ‘Yes, I am sixty, 
seventy years and I have no Christ. My life is 
misspent. Everything is against me.’ Listen, 
listen. Can you beat this? I-had a great 
uncle who lived in his gipsy tent and he died 
when he was one hundred and one, and he 
came to Christ when he was ninety-nine. And 
Jesus saved him. If Jesus could save an old 
sinner of ninety-nine, he will save you. Give 
him a chance, ‘Get ahead of the difficulty and 
say, ‘Lord Jesus, I surrender all and I will 
trust Thee as my Saviour,’ and you will touch 
*him right through.” 
- TOO EASY FOR PEOPLE TO COME 
INTO CHURCH. (254) 
Listen! Jesus on Calvary is not the substi- 
tute for the life he means me to live. That 
is the power and the place where we get our 
equipment to live the life which God means us 
to live. I am afraid, I say, we have made it 
too easy for people to come into the church. 
Jesus never made it easy; the apostles never 
made it easy; the fathers of our churches, the 
founders of our churches never made it easy. 
To multitudes of people nowadays it costs 
nothing to come into the churches, and it costs 
nothing to go out. They give up nothing when 
they come in and leave nothing behind when 
they go out. When I came to Christ it meant 
something. A quarter of a century ago it did 
mean something to come to Jesus. It was a 
pilgrimage, it was a warfare, it was a conflict, 
it was a struggle. It meant an honest attempt 
to do the will of God, and we heard some- 
thing about cutting off right arms then, and 
taking out right eyes then. There was a text 
in the Book that talked about the cross, and 
something else that spoke about self-denial. It 
meant being willing to be a fool for Christ’s 
sake, to be misrepresented, slandered and 
abused; it meant’ walking alone, to be ostra- 
cised, to be hated for His dear sake; it meant 
resisting unto blood, striving against sin; it 
meant tears and loneliness; there was a place 
on the map called Gethsemane; there was a 
day in the calendar called Good Friday, and 
there was another day called Easter, and there 
was no getting to Easter if we tried to dodge 
Good Friday. Coming to Jesus, being a Chris- 
tian a quarter of a century ago meant business, 
it meant a life, a life lived in harmony with 
the Eternal. What is it now? It is a picnic. 
It is a social. It is an endeavor. To join a 
church taking communion is a mockery, a 
caricature. May God open our eyes! Remem- 
ber, remember, this gospel of repentance holds 
the field till Jesus recalls it. He has not re- 
called it, and therefore I am going to preach 
it. And one of the reasons why you have got 
such a sickly, sentimental crop of so-called 
believers in the churches who can get up en- 
thusiasm for a fancy fair or a lecture, but are 
not there when there is a prayer meeting and 
they are conspicuous by their absence when 
Christianizing evangelism is on hand, is be- 
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cause they were not born right. They skipped 
the main-business. 
AN APPEAL TO NON-CHRISTIANS. 
(255) 
It seems as though God cannot get at you. 
He calls, but you have so hardened your soul 
and conscience and heart by sin and worldly 
pleasures that it seems as if your soul has lost 
its fine feeling—lost it. And this great big 
hammer of the Word of* God, instead of 
softening, now when you hear it, hardens and 
you are ‘not saved” And oh, the love of it!- 
Oh, the height and depth of it! Oh, the length 
and breadth. of it! Oh, the pity and the ten- 
derness of it! Oh, the compassion’ and the 
heartbreak of Jesus Christ, the Masterpiece of 
the Eternities, the Wonder of the Ages, the 
Warmth of? Heaven and the Redemption of 
Earth, the Song’of the Angels and the Hope 
of Man, the Light of the Eternities and the 
‘Deliverance from Sin! Is it nothing to you? 
You will bolt the door when you get home, 
you will see that the windows are fastened 
if it is a cold night, you will not leave a five- 
dollar bill exposed if you think anybody will 
steal it, you will lock up your treasures and 
jewels, you will slip them under your pillow. 
If you have got anything that is worth a few 
dollars you will take care of it, and yet ex- 
pose your soul, and expose your eternal inter- 
ests and go to sleep without a thought, without 
a care, and won’t give it five minutes’ consid- 


eration. May God open your eyes that you 
may see. Love, did I say? The love of it! 
Ah, : 


None of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert, He heard its ery, 
* Sick and helpless and ready to die. 
Love, did I say? Well might that other 
poet sing: 
Oh, Christ, what burdens bowed Thy head ? 
Our load was laid on Thee, 
Thou stoodest in the sinner’s stead, 
Didst bear all ill for me? 
‘A victim led, Thy blood was shed, 
Now there’s no load for me. 
Love, did I say? Well might that other 
poet sing: i 
Oh, ‘twas love, *twas wondrous love, 
The love of God to me, 
That brought my Saviour from above 
To die on Calvary’s tree. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 
Romans 6: 21, 23. 
In the the old medizval legend, when a man 
signed himself away to the devil he always 
expected to get a present profit of it, and 
escape the reckoning in the end, somehow or 
other. The same feeling holds now. To em- 
ploy evil in order to reach some good for 
themselves, and yet not pay the bill in the 
end, is what many beginners in life today are 
still trying to do. It never has been success- 
fully done; it never can be successfully done; 
but the Father of Lies keeps on beguiling 
shortsighted sinners into trying it.—“The 
Young People.” : 


(256) 


Text, Treatment and Commént 


THE DIVINELY HONORED COM- 
MON LIFE. (257) 

“Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Mat- 
thew 13:55. 

Christ might have come in such manner as 
to have belonged to the circles of the great 
and rich, and still have been pure and loving, 
but he chose to be poor and humble as a man, 
for thus he became a comrade of the vast ma- 

- jority of men. 

“Labor is uplifted and ennobled, its curse 
undone, since He bent with sweat of brow as 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Poverty is no 
more a thing of scorn, since He chose it and 
lived out in it the life that was more than 
kingly. All the common things of life, its 
eating and drinking, and waking and sleeping, 
its round of relationships, are made divine by 
His example.”—Mark Guy Pearse. : 


DRIFTING. (258) 
“A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.” James 1:8, 


How many drifting Christians there are, 
having a vague idea they are bound for glory, 
but not steering by any compass nor being 

guided by any chart. Set a distinct course and 
' hold to it. 

“To him that knoweth not the port to which 
he is bound, no wind can be favorable; neither 
can he who has not yet determined at what 
mark he is going to shoot, direct his arrow 
aright.” —Leighton. 


THE POWER OF CHARACTER. (259) 


“He that followeth after righteousness and 
mercy findeth life, righteousness, and honour.” 
Proverbs 21:21. 

There is a subtle power about an upright life. 
It is stronger than any argument, and’ even 
violence cannot destroy its influence. 

“Benjamin Franklin tells us that the charm 
in Whitefield’s speech was not his musical 
voice, not his stream of thought running clear 
as crystal, not his sudden electric outbursts, 
when the great man seemed on fire; the some- 
thing that men have tried in vain to analyze 
was his character—goodness and _ sincerity 
glowing and throbbing in and through his 
words, just as the electric current glows and 
throbs through the connecting wires.” 


THE EVER PRESENT DUTY . (261) 

“Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, 

and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” James 
ZT. 

“Whatever bad times may come, or whatever 
perplexity, there is almost always close at 
hand, waiting for one, some plain thing to be 
done. It may be a mere matter of routine, an 
item in the day’s regular business; it may. be 
the exercise of some consideration for another; 
it may be only silent patience; but it is always 
something. And always one has the choice to 
do it or decline it. One can go through his 
work well or shirk it. One can consider his 
neighbor or neglect him. One can repress’ the 
fever-fit of impatience or give it wild way. 
_ And the perpetual presence of such a choice 
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leaves no hour without guidance.’—George S. 
Merriam. 


WISDOM FOR THE PLAIN MAN. (262) 


“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” Luke 10: 21. 

We may well be discouraged, most of us, 
about attaining much of the learning and 
worldly wisdom of our wonderful age, but 
when it comes to divine truth, the learning of 
men avails little. The devout and _ spiritual 
Bible student, to be ever so humble, has access 
to wisdom that the sages of earth cannot com- 
prehend. 

“When the learned are fumbling to find the 
latch, the simple and poor have entered into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Saint Augustine, 


SPEAKING ONLY THE TRUTH. (263) 

“Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour: for we are 
members one of another.” Ephesians 4: 25. 

There is a very dangerous form of lie called 
a “white lie,’ deceit that is supposed to be 
justifiable. Can you conceive of your Master 
approving anything of this sort? Tell the 
straight truth, and leave the result with God. 

“Lies may be light and accidental, but they 
are an ugly soot from the smoke of the pit, 
and it is better that our hearts should be swept 
clean of them, without care as to which is 
largest or blackest.”—Ruskin. 


FORCE AND TALENT. (264) 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” Ecclesiastes 9: 10. ; 

The talented person is often at a real disad- 
vantage, for he is apt-to so rely upon his gifts 
that another, with less ability, but more ener- 
getic perseverance, wins in the race. The one 
safe rule is, to determine the right thing to do, 
and then go at it with all your power, be that 
much or little. The work of a half-hearted 
man is always vefy heavy. 

“Talent is desirable; it is the edge of the 
axe which makes it penetrate easily; but 
whether it penetrates deeply or not depends 
more on the force applied to it than on the 
sharpness of the blade.”—William Matthews. 


THE FATHER’S CARE FOR SMALL 
THINGS. (265) 

“But even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” Luke 12:7. 

Little worries can destroy one’s peace and 
comfort in life, and one reason many of us 
suffer from them is, that they seem to us to 
be too insignificant to lay before our Father. 
We forget that nothing whatever that con- 
cerns our wellbeing can be too small for his 
loving attention. . 

“Nothing,” says Dr. Pusey, “is too little to 
be ordered by our Father; nothing too little in 
which to see his hand; nothing which touches 
our souls too little to accept from him; noth- 
ing too little to be done for him.” 


( 


METHODS OF 


REV, EL A, 


THE BOY PROBLEM, 


“Tl have a profound respect for boys. Grimy, 
ragged, tousled boys in the street often § attract 
me strangely. 


“A boy is a man in,the cocoon—you do not 
know what it is going to become his life is 
big with possibilities. He may make or unmake 
kings, change boundary lines between States, 
write books that will mould character, or in- 
vent machines that will revolutionize the com- 
meree of the world. 


“Every man was a boy—it seems strange, but 
it is really so. Wouldn’t you like to turn time 
backward, and see Abraham Lincoln at twelve, 
when he had never worn a pair of boots the 
lank, lean, yellow, hungry boy, hungry for love, 
hungry for learning, tramping off through the 
woods for twenty miles to borrow a book, and 
spelling it out: crouching before the glare of 
the burning logs? 


“Then there was the Corsican boy, one of a 
goodly brood, who weighed only fifty pounds 
when ten years old, who was thin and pale and 
perverse and had tantrums and had to be sent 
supperless to bed locked in a dark closet 
because he wouldn’t “mind.’ Who would 
have thought that he» would have mastered 
every phase of warfare at twenty-six? and 
when the Exchequer of France was in dire 
confusion, would say, ‘The finances? I will 
arrange them.’ 


“Distinetly and vividly I remember a squat, 
freckled boy who was born in the ‘Patch’ and 
used to pick up coal along railroad tracks i 
Buffalo. A few months ago I had a motion 
to make before the Court of Appeals at Roch- 
ester. That boy from the ‘Patch’ was the 
Judge who wrote the opinion granting my pe- 
tition, 


“Yesterday I rode horseback past a field 
where a boy was ploughing, The lad's hair 
stuck out through the top of his hat, one 
suspender held his trousers in place, his form 
was bony and awkward, his bare legs and arms 
were brown and scratched and brier-scarred, 
He turned his horses just as I passed by, and 
from under the flapping brim of his hat he cast 
a quick glance out of dark, half bashful eyes, 
and modestly returned my salute, When his 
back was turned I took off my hat and sent 
a God-bless-you down the furrow after him. 


“Who knows? I may yet go to that boy 
to borrow money, or to hear him preach, or beg 
him to defend me in a lawsuit; pr he may 
stand. with pulse unmoved, bare of arm, in 
white apron, ready to’ do his duty, while the 
cone is placed over my face, and night and 
death come creeping into’ my veins, 

“Be patient with the boys—you are dealing 
with soul-stuff, Destiny waits just around 
the corner, 


“Be patient with the boys!"—Elbert Hub- 
bard, . 


CHURCH WORK 


KING, 


EDITOR, 


THE RELIGIOUS 


L 


(Something to think about in preparing for 
the mid-winter revival.) 

For a long time the educators in our schools 
have taken advantage of the results of the 
study of child life. They have learned to 
adapt their teaching to children according to 
their ages and capacities of understanding. 

As religious workers we have been slow to 
use these methods. We have gone at our work 
with much earnestness, and with a desire to 
please.our Master and to do good to the young 
people who come under our care, 

Our methods have been prompted by the 
circumstances, and the good that has resulted 
has often come in spite of the method, not 
because of it. 

Most of the 


CRISIS IN A BOY’S 
IFE, 


successful workers with chil- 


dren have unconsciously used the right 
methods, because they had a love for the work 


and for the children, and also found a ready 
response in the hearts of the young people. 
Boys and girls, too, have been reprimanded, 
punished and driven away from religious in- 
fluences because their teachers did not un- 
derstand them, In many cases the children 
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were not to blame. The teacher attempted 
to do impossible things, and the whole work 
was upset. The teacher being discouraged, 
gave up the class, and the children, believing 
they were a bdd lot, have given up trying to 
fulfill the teacher’s ideals for them. 

In many cases if the teacher had known a 
few facts about the mental and moral make 
up of chidren, he might have adapted himself 
to their needs, at any rate, might have had 
more patience. 


Here are some psychological suggestions 
about boys based on Dr. A. H. McKinney’s 
researches: 


1. In the first place there is little. difference 
between a boy and a girl up to the age of 
twelve years. As the boy grows on after 
twelve, he passes through a period of remarka- 
ble development. This period is called the age 
of puberty or adolescence. 

From twelve to sixteen years is designated 
as the age of early adolescence, from sixteen 
to eighteen, middle adolescence, later adoles- 
cence is from eighteen to twenty-four. In our 
young people’s work we have to do with the 
early age, viz: twelve to sixteen, but in treat- 
ing of the religious crisis, the whole period to 
eighteen or nineteen is included. 

2. The first noticeable trait of this period 
is “self-consciousness.” The boy begins to 
feel self-important, and in many ways is ag- 
gravating and disagreeable. 

3. At this time the boy struggles with 
strong passions, and often desires to be the 
master of himself. 

4. At this time also the boy is attracted 
by the heroic and admires courage in the con- 
crete: 

5. Curidsity is aroused, and the ‘boy’ $s ques- 
tions suggest his desire to know the why and 
wherefore of everything. 

6. At this age the boy’s hopes for the future 
are high and bright. This is expressed in 
dreams and visions of the future. The build- 
ing of aircastles is a natural symptom of this 
age. 

7. This is the age of changing ideas and 
the looking at things from different view 
points. It is a period of reconstruction and 
transition, ; 

8. Longing for love, sympathy, friend- 
ship for the good, true and beautiful often 
sway the whole course of a boy’s life even 
when to all outward appearances he cares 
nothing for these things. 

9. The period of religious doubt does not 
come until the boy is about nineteen years 
old. 

Now, in view of these facts, we say that 
the religious life of a boy may be made a 
natural occurrence. At the age of twelve or 
fourteen or older, there comes over him a 
critical tendency to be religious. If religion 
is presented to him in ‘an interesting way, 
the chances are he becomes a Christian be- 
fore the period of doubt and questioning be- 
gins, 

So evenly balanced is his moral sense at this 
time that he can bé forced away from religion, 
or won to it. This crisis may be met by 
adapting the method of-training to the condi- 
tion of the boy. 
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The following suggestions grow out of the - 


preceding list of adolescent characteristics : 


1. While “self-consciousness” in a boy is 
aggravating, still it is a symptom of riormal 
development which will be outgrown in time. 
A boy should not be constantly “nagged” about 
it, for such treatment only makes matters 
worse. by calling attention to it. It should 
either be ignored altogether or made use of in 
inducing the boy to do hard things. 


2. The tendency to struggle for self-mastery 
over passions is a good sign in a boy; but one 
that the boy constantly hides from curious 
eyes. If he is trying to overcome evil within 
himself, he ought to be encouraged, and not 
blamed. Sometimes a boy struggles hard to 
overcome but fails, and is feeling discouraged 
about it. He needs sympathetic encourage- 
ment, but in the presence of a person who 
does not understand, the boy is liable to be 
upbraided. 

At this critical period in a boy’s life, it 
should be taken for granted that he is doing 
something to master himself, and he should be 
encouraged. Too much’ blame and complaint 
will tend to utterly discourage the boy and 
make him feel that he is not of much account 
anyway. 

It is at this point that many a boy has left 
the church and gone among the “toughs” 
where he has been made to feel at home. 

3. It is natural at this period for a boy to 
be attracted to the heroic and courageous by 
seeing examples rather than by arguments or 
moralizings about being brave, or doing noble 
deeds. One may, himself, live the good life 
and then say to the boy, “Do this with me.” 
Or one may tell the story of some good brave 
man and ask the boy to imitate him. 

If the life of Jesus is shown to*have been 
heroic, it will win the admiration of boys. On 
the contrary an effeminate picture of Jesus 
disgusts him. This is one of the crucial points 
in the boy’s relation to the Founder of our re- 
ligion. ; 

4. It is natural for a boy to ask questions. 
He wants to know, but he wants the truth. He 
does not. care for the proprieties or conven- 
tionalities: If the .€acher does not know how 
to answer him, let him say so, and join with 
the boy in hunting for the information. If 
the boy at this age has reason to doubt the 
teacher’s sincerity, its effect on the boy is al- 
ways and forever disastrous. This is a vital 
fact in every boy’s normal development. 

5. In view of the boy’s dreams and hopes 
that are just awakening, they should be 
sacredly acknowledged and regarded. The boy 
does not: want to hear about the hum-drum 
common things of -daily duty such as adults 
like to hear. He lives in his imagination. This 
should not be curbed, but directed. 

Noble ideals should be given him in plgce of 
ignoble ones. Visions of a good man, and a 
useful citizen should be suggested, and if he 
can hold his mind on these objects long 
enough, until his mind settles, they may fill 
his manhood thoughts. 

6. A boy at this age should not be expected 
to settle down to one consistent rule of action. 


_He will show signs of wavering. He does not 


know his own mind. There are times when he : 


— 


feels religious, and other times when he feels ~ 


desperately wicked, and not infrequently does 
something bad just to make people think he is 
bad. In a day or two, or even a few moments 
after, he may regret it, but he will not apolo- 
gize. The fact is he is adrift in many ways, 
seeking anchorage, and this leads us to the 
7th point. 

. 27 He now needs love, sympathy and friend- 
ship of the best sort to unconsciously guide 
him through this critical period. 

Finally, let us notice that this period in a 
boy’s life is not characterized by a persgnal 
consciousness of sin. To try to make a boy 
at this age believe he is living under the con- 
demnation of his Father, God, is to lead the 
boy into unreality, and convert him, if such an 
experience ever does come to him, through 
fear. A boy should grow up from early child- 
hood into the belief that God loves him, and 
expects him to live as a child of the Father 
should, but such a life is the result of growth. 

The boy needs love, sympathy, comradeship 
more than dogmatic teaching. Because he is a 
boy he must pass through many unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory experiences, not only to his 
teachers, but to himself also. It is because he 
is so self-conscious that he needs kindly and 
delicate handling. In all you have to do with 
them, above everything else, be patient with 
the boys. 

THE FACT OF RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


Prof. Geo. A. Coe, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in his book, “The Spiritual Life,” presents 
several tables of statistics showing the ages at 
which 1,784 Christian men were conscious of a 
decisive religious awakening. 

The final summary table is as follows: 


ene a 
Graduates of Drew Seminary.... 776 16.4 
ee. AO PA, OUIGOTS 3, 25 okss seule 526 16.5 
Starbuck's conversion cases...... SI 15.7 
Starbuck's cases of spontaneous 
WWOMENING See nk Lone ee ook 75 16.3 
Members of Rock River Confer- 
SHES. cnet. stcienk ean vey eu te 272 16.4 
My own cases of Decisive Awak- 
BI Dieter babar cs cng eine taivmk 84 15.4 
DORE haan vat Sia, So a 1,784 16.4 


This is the way he interprets the facts: 


“The mental condition during adolescence is 
particularly favorable to deep religious impres- 
sions, This is the time that the child becomes 
competent to make a deeply personal life 
choice; such a choice is now easier than either 
before or after; this is, accordingly, thé time 
at which a wise church will expect to reap its 
chief harvest of members.” 

Put in plain speech all this means that at 
fifteen or sixteen years of age normal boys ex- 
perience an awakening of soul. The experience 
is primarily religious. If at that time the boy's 
nature is sufficiently understood, the wise par- 
ent, teacher, or pastor may lead him into a 
real Christian experience. 

There is no doubt about these facts. There 
may be occasional exceptions to this rule, but 
the truth has been so thoroughly demonstrated 
sat wise pastors will figure on it and plan for 
i 


For this reason the boy at this time in his 
life: should have an opportunity to express his 
religious feelings, and to engage in some gen- 
erous and noble activity. 

A PASTOR'S CLASS. 


Early in the new year it is comparatively 
easy to organize a group of children from the 
Sunday School into a pastor's class. The class 
may meet Saturday or Sunday afternoons, 

Some pastors use catechetical _ methods, 
others hold a regular service. The method is 
not the chief thing. The value of such a meet- 
ing is in getting acquainted with the children; 
in instructing them in the religious life, and 
in teaching them about the church, its origin, 
meaning and value. At this time of life the 
children respond eagerly and it is comparative- 
ly easy to lead them into the Christian life. 

As Eastér draws near, emphasis may be 
placed on the value of church membership. 
They may be led to express their desires as to 
whether or not they would like to unite with 
the church. The most difficult thing is not to 
secure the children’s consent, but to receive the 
co-operation and encouragement from the par- 
ents, such as ought to be given. 

In order to secure such response, the pastor 
may preach a few sermons to the adults on 
the religious life of children. There is an old 
book of sermons by Dr. Horace Bushnell, en- 
titled “Christian Nurture,” which lays down 
some very important facts on this very point. 

The book is published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, and sells for $1.50. It contains sixteen 
illuminating chapters, good for both preacher 
and church member. 

Rey. Roy W. Foley, of Marblehead, Ohio, 
has printed a sermon entitled “A Plea for the 
Children,” which strikes some forcible blows 
at parents in behalf of the Christian training 
of children. In the January “Expositor” Book 
List will be found a number of pamphlets suit- 
able to use with parents in the interest of their 
children, 

The pastor's class creates an atmosphere and 
a condition for the Christian Nurture of the 
children. If out of a class of twenty-five only 
twelve finally unite with the church the first 
year, the result is worth all the effort. 

The rest of the children may join the Junior 
society, and, though temporarily denied the 
privilege of church membership, later, perhaps 
a year later, they may enter fully into church 
covenant relations. : 

PURITY WORK WITH BOYS. 

One of the most blasting evils in a boy’s life 
is impurity. It is very frequently not the fault 
of the boy at all. In countless instances the 
first improper and impure sexual experiences 
have come to the boy by accident, either in 
play or by means of ill fitting and improper 
garments. 

Others come to this experiertice through the 
acts and suggestions of older companions. In 
most cases the primal cause is false modesty 
on the part of parents or teachers, Ignorance 
and timidity are at the bottom of this evil. 

Here is the trouble; the boy, at thirteen or 
fourteen, is passing through some very strange 
experiences. At heart his feelings may be 
termed religious. It mav be primitive religion, 
but itis religious, nevertheless. He is back- 
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ward, bashful, awkward, and does not know 
why. If he has begun the practice of self- 
abuse, he somehow feels that he is doing 
wrong, and sooner or later, if he is a melan- 
choly or conscientious boy, he begins to ¢on- 
demn_ himself. 

What shall be done with and for this lad? 
Scolding will not do. Preaching does not 
strike the spot. -He may be frightened, but 
that may drive him into himself, or away from 
the church. 

There is only one way to reach this boy. It 
is best to win his friendship, his loyalty, and 
then, at an opportune time, say a few words 
about the struggle he is making, indicating that 
every young fellow at his age makes the same 
fight. Encourage him to believe in himself, 
and in the ultimate mastery of himself. In 
parting hand him some helpful book or tract 
to read and return. 

If the pastor is unable to do this, if he, for 
any reason, thinks it unwise, he can through a 
mothers’ meeting talk about the importance of 
parents doing so. A fathers’ meeting may also 
be held in the same way. 

There is plenty of good literature that may 
be used to advantage. Once in a while a 
Christian physician may speak plainly to 
adults in a series of special meetings, some for 
men only, and some for women. This has been 
done to great advantage in many churches. 

The point we wish to make is that if the 
boys are to be saved to the Christian religion, 
they must be understood, must be helped, must 
be guided into the Kingdom. The sin of im- 

_ purity has the most deadening influence upon 
the spiritual life that can be named, and where 
it is rife in a community, especially among the 
boys, ordinary religious methods will not avail. 

The boy may be reached along these lines 
in Clubs, such as the Knights of King Arthur. 
Several pastors are organizing Clubs for the 
teaching and fostering of purity among boys 
and young men. Some have tried the Knights 
of the White Cross with success. 


A CONFERENCE ON BOYS’ WORK. 


The following suggestions are condensed 
from letters and addresses of well known and 
successful workers with boys. 

I. The Conditions in the Sunday School. 

In the Primary and Juvenile grades, the 
boys and girls are about equal in number. In 
the Intermediate grades there are usually two 
girls to one boy. In the Senior department 
there are on the average three girls to one boy. 
Seventy-five out of every one hundred boys 
leave the Sunday School and church. 

II. Causes Stated by Successful Workers. 

Girls are given more attention than boys. 
Boys are noisy and sometimes adults say, 
“Better have a few less boys, and have an 
orderly school.” Then it is said that girls like 
to dress up and boys do not. It is said that 
girls take after their mothers, boys follow 
their fathers’ example, and fathers, as a rule, 
do not attend Sunday School. 

It is also said that the teaching is often ef- 
feminate. The difficulty has been explained 
physiologically. It is said, for example, girls 
naturally sit still, boys can’t and won't. Some 
argue from a psychological point of view. The 
boys leave school at the bashful age. Boys 
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doubt. Boys are creative; girls are receptive; - 
boys object to being led; girls like to be. 

III. Suggested Remedies. 

These same practical workers say that there 
are certain principles which must form the 
basis of all successful religious work with boys. 
In the first place the worker with boys must 
believe in the boy, love him for what he is and 
what he may become. Interest in the boy is 
of far greater importance than any schemé or 
plan of work in his behalf. Every boy has 
his peculiarities and these ought to be re- 
garded. 

Nagging and scolding do more damage than 
good. Much may be accomplished by magnify- 
ing his good points, and every boy has some. 
The better nature of the boy may be reached 
by setting him to work for others. “Helpful- 
ness is regarded by boys as a manly trait.” 

All normal boys like to be organized, outside 
of the Sunday School, into clubs or companies. 
Then boys usually like to read, and the normal 
craving for books may be directed. One of the 
best things for boys’ classes is the gymnasium 
with its classes, drills, games, and baths. Out 
door sports may be directed. Boys have hob- 
bies, and they ought to be encouraged. 

One of the best ways of winning the boy 
is to invite him to one’s home. Above every- 
thing else the boy should not be treated as a 
“kid.” Every developing boy dislikes being 
called “bub,” or being treated with a patroniz- 
ing spirit. 

Much may be accomplished by young men 
in interesting themselves in younger boys. 
Thus a wonderful field of influence is opened 
for the men of the church. 

GETTING HOLD OF REAL BOYS. 

A. few men who “do things” for boys have 
reported some of the methods they use. One 
uses a Castle of King Arthur with a Boys’ 
Brigade and physical culture attachment: At 


‘the meetings of their “round table” he takes 


the opportunity to give religious instruction 
through telling stories such as boys like, 

Several of the men carry on Boys’ camps 
annually and get the best results this way. 

nother pastor reaches a large number of 
boys through a boys’ choir, trained by an ex- 
pert musician. 

One of the popular methods is a religious 
meeting for boys held Sunday afternoons. At 
these meetings reputable citizens deliver ad- 
dresses. 

An increasingly large number of ministers 
are introducing gymnasium work, and new 
churches are building gymnasiums in connec- 
tion with their new plants. One young pastor 
has a Sunday School class of boys that was 
thrown out of the school because of its bad 
character, which meets in his parsonage for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then they go to the 
Sunday afternoon game! 

A BOYS’ CLUB IN A SMALL TOWN. 

The community was not large enough for 
separate church clubs. The pastor, therefore, 
organized a union club. He planned it in such 
a way as not to interfere with the denomina- 
tional plans or pride of the other churches. 

Application blanks were distributed among 
the boys. It consisted chiefly of a certificate 
certifying that the boy was a regular attendant 
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upon some Sunday School in the community. 

is certificate was signed by the teacher and 
superintendent of the school from which the 
boy came, 

The work of the club consisted of a gym- 
nasium class carried on in the basement of 
the church, This was varied by a class in 
whittling. There were cross-country runs, 
military drills, and base-ball games. A room 
in the church was fitted up for a reading and 
game room. 

There were rules requiring the boys to keep 
their clothes brushed, their hair combed, and 
their shoes polished. There were numerous 
good results. The boys attended Sunday School 
as never before. All the schools in the town 
had large boys’ classes. 

Parents testified that the boys took more 
pride in their personal appearance, and in their 
manners than previously, 

The boys who were members of the school 
where the club was held paid no fee. The 
other boys paid fifty cents a year, and parents 
became honorary members by paying one dol- 
lar a year. In this way the expenses were 
met. 

: THE PASTOR WITH HIS BOYS, 

A young Iowa pastor took a class of unruly 
boys from his Sunday School and organized 
them into a club. Once each week he met 
them in his home around a table where they 
studied the Sunday School lesson. After a 
while he got them to asking questions on any 
theme that interested them. Later he intro- 


duced simple gymnastics in the church build-’ 


ing, and finally won them to the deeper re- 

ligious things. 

HELPS FOR THE MINISTER WHO WISHES TO IN- 
TEREST THE BOYS. 

Boys like marching and military drill. One 
of the very best manuals of marching is 
George A, Cornell’s “A Manual of Marching.” 
It is printed on soft heavy white paper, has 76 
printed pages, and is illustrated. It is pub- 
lished by The Seminar Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Presumably fifty cents. 

In the hands of a youhg pastor it would be 
of very great service. 


“The Manual and Hand-Book” of the United 
Boys’ Brigade of America is also a great help. 
This is a paper covered pocket-sized hand book 
of “Bible and Special Drills” such as Bible 
Tactics, and catechetical instruction on “The 
Life of Christ,’ “Temperance,” “Missions,” 
etc. It is a mine of information. It is pub- 
lished by “The First: Ohio Brigade.” William 
R. Biddle, Brig. Gen., 306 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and costs ten cents. 

In “Helps to Health and Purity,” by E. A. 
King, there is a chapter on “Physical Culture,” 
covering thirty-five pages. There are sugges- 
tive exercises that can be used to advantage 
in boys’ gymnasium classes. (Young Meh’s . 
Publishing Co., Sandusky, Ohio, fifty cents). 


HOW A TENNIS CLUB HELPED, 


~It was in- the country. The little village 
center had two saloons. These were the only 
loafing places. There were two young men liy- 
ing in theevillage who soon learned to spend 
their time in the saloons. 

The pastor of the one church in that com- 
munity believed in practical Christianity. He 
secured a tennis set and, after making a fine 
clay court next to the church, formed a club. 
These two young fellows were athletically in- 
clined. They joined and soon became acquaint- 
ed with other young people. 

After the tennis season was over this pastor 
organized a chorus and these young men 
joined. They learned to sing, enjoyed it, and 
entered the choir. Before the winter was over 
they had joined the church and thrown in 
their life for the good of the cause. 

The saloons. lost their patrons, and the 
church gained two fine young men. The tennis 
court, the young people’s chorus, and the ener- 
getic pastor won them. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN. 


At the recent gathering of the churches in 
Philadelphia» the following resolution was 
passed: 

“Resolved, that it is the duty of the church 
to provide religious instruction for their chil- 
dren as well as the duty of parents to see 
that such instruction is given in the home.” 


Methods 


General 
A FINE INTRODUCTION CARD. 


These cards are carried by the pastor, and 
as he sees men he wisheseto invite to church 
he takes out a card, signs it, and hands it to 
the gentlemen. The bearer presents it to the 
usher at church, and thereby receives special 
attention, 


A CORDIAL WELCOME, 


* * % 


TO THE USHERS: This card in- 
dicates that I have given the bearer a 
special invitation to attend the services 
of the church. Will you kindly assist 
the person who presents it in finding a 
pleasant sitting and assist me in extend- 
ing a cordial welcome? 


~ Pastor. 
Hland this eard to usher, 


SOME FAULTS WITH THE PRAYER 
MEETING. 


1. ‘Pastors, themselves, frequently do not 
prepare for it. They expect it to go without 
exerting much energy. 

2. Church members who attend as a rule 
come unprepared. Sometimes they do not even 
know what the subject is. 

3. The pastor usually talks first and uses 
up all the ideas and the good people are un- 
able to take part without reneating what has 
been said, and this they hesitate to do. 

4. Sometimes members talk too long and 
pray too long. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Let the pastor plan for the prayer meet- 
ing several days ahead. After the theme is 
chosen write notes to or in some way see 
various members, and outline some special 
work for them to do at the next meeting. 
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2. Provide the church members with a 
hand-book, or, for example, with such a help- 
ful little pocket volume as “The Union Prayer 
Meeting Helper” (published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., N, Y., 12 copies $2.50). If this is not 
practicable, a list of topics may be printed and 
distributed with little cost. 

3. Let the pastor lead the meeting, outline 
the topic, and start the discussion. At the 
close of the meeting, after the people have 
expressed their views, he may sum up what 
has been said. 

4. He should insist that the meeting begin 
promptly, and close when through. The 
speeches should be short and to the point, 

DON’T FORGET YOUR SUCCESSOR. 

When I was called to the church at ———, 
I arrived before the retiring pastor had left 
town. Ife still occupied the parsonage. Think- 
ing that he would be willing to give me some 
valuable information, I called and requested 
him to let me see his calling list. ® 

He looked up in surprise and indifferently 
said: “I haven’t any calling list.’ “Then 
let me see the church roll,” I replied. “I 
haven't any,’he replied. 

This was simply amazing, and I suppose I 
showed my surprise, for he said, ‘I have been 
here eight years, and I know everybody in 


town. I know who ‘the church members 
are. What is the need of a calling list?” 
After he left the town I found it very 


difficult to secure a list of members. » 1 made 
it my business to secure a complete and ac- 
curate list of the parish, and I determined 
that when I left that field T'’would leave be- 
hind a list of members that would help the 
next preacher. 

With the aid of some of the young people 
I arranged a street directory of all the mem- 
bers of the parish, with numerous notes con- 
cerning them, It was the source of consid- 
erable satisfaction to know that my successor 
never ceased talking about that “church direec- 
tory” which he found awaiting him as he 
entered his new pastorate. 

It is no more than fair that every pastor 
leave something of the kind for his suecessor. 
It will save time, anxiety and many unneces- 
sary blunders.—A Preacher Friend. 


NOTES OF INTEREST. 
A TIMELY HINT CONCERNING THE’ PRAYER 
MEETING. 

The older prayer meeting trained speakers 
to kill time so as to prevent long pauses. The 
new prayer meeting trains speakers to con- 
ciseness and brevity and pith, so that each 
one may have time to speak out his most 
important thought. ‘To save time and not to 
kill it is our study. 

If- there is a prayer meeting rut fill it up 
with new voices and absent members.—Pilgrim 
Reminder, Pomona, Cal. 

THE OBJECT OF THE PRAYER MEETING. 

The pastor earnestly wishes to call the at- 
tention of church members to their duty to 
the prayer meeting. It is not designed as a 
form of entertainment; it is for prayer and 
conference on spiritual matters, and its sup- 
port should be considered a religious obliga- 
tion. If the members of the church, as a 


whole, would seriously accept this view of 
the matter, we could have such meetings for 
prayer as would enrich and deepen the entire 
life of the church. Consider seriously, are 
you doing your duty in this matter? 

—First Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 


A PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 

Nobody can question the fact that more 
people read the daily papers than attend 
church. One denomination, making practical 
application of this fact, has organized what 
it calls a “Paragraph Pulpit.” 

Still another. church has for many years 
been using the advertising method of pre- 
senting its articles of faith to the public. The 
plan of the Paragraph Pulpit originated with 
a minister in Ottawa, Canada, who. sent to 
the newspapers of that city a series of para- 
graphs especially prepared for them, 
~The editors were so pleased that they of- 
fered to give so much space free of cost if he 
would supply them with such copy. The ma- 
terials were written by Dr. Billings, of Lowell, 
Mass., who gave his work the caption of the 
Paragraph Pulpit. 

The propaganda gradually extended into the 
United States, but the American papers soon 
came to consider the advocacy of religion as 
a commercial transaction, and rates were 
quoted. The Publicity Committee of Boston 
made contracts with thirty-two daily and 
weekly papers in different parts of the coun- 
try, and sent out specially prepared articles 
for publication. They use some of the largest 
and strongest papers in the country; they 
have not yet invaded the New York publica- 
tions. 


. 


The wisdom of this method has been dis-— 


cussed in ministers’ meetings with diverging 
opinions; but it must be admitted that hosts 
of persons can be reached in this way with 
religious truth, who never think of going to 
hear a sermon, The method is surely worthy 
of serious consideration by Christian workers, 

We are living in the age of printers’ ink. 
A thousand persons nay hear a sermon; a 
hundred thousand will read the newspaper, 
The spoken work is soon forgotten; the printed 
word may be preserved, and its influence 
kept alive for generations. —Lechange. 

A WORD OF CAUTION, 

The following from a New York paper is 
worth thinking about: Every new movement 
is overdone at times. The average pastor 
should not take up*too quickly with a phase 
of his profession that saps his vital energies 
too deeply. 

Owing to a nervous breakdown, caused, it 
is asserted, by administering hypnotic treat- 
ment to his congregation on the lines of the 
Emmanuel movement, a New York pastor has 
resigned. This pastor had been conducting 
clinics for the hypnotic treatment of nervous 
diseases in the basement of the church twice 
a week in the day time and once at night for 
workers, His treatment, which was free, was 
said to have been a success, : 

A NOVEL MONEY GETTING METHOD, 

The Sunday School of the Congregational 

Church in Whitman, Massachusetts, had 


pledged $150.00 toward a new. chureh organ, 
To raise this amount it was proposed to build 


a bronze monument of pennies as high as the 
the church spire. 

A trough of one-fourth-inch pine, the size 
to hold a column of pennies and four feet 
long, was made for each department to re- 
ceive the pennies, Each week the troughs 
received the pennies and the sum was re- 
ported. The novelty of the scheme caught 
the interest of the school. 

In many homes every penny that appeared 
was laid aside for this offering. One woman 
went to the bank on Saturday and secured 
$10.00 in pennies for the offering. Such in- 
terest and co-operation, of course, brought 
success.—E. W’, Phillips. 

A PLAN THAT IS GOOD FOR $100.1N ANY CHURCH. 

In the midst of hard times the raising of 
money for any ‘purpose other than the usual 
current expenses has been a. serious matter in 
many congregations. Grace United Evangeli- 
cal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. C. S. Long, 
minister, happily solved the problem a_ few 
weeks ago." A debt of some $150 remained on 
a fine organ. Under existing conditions it 
seemed impossible that more than one-fifth 
of that amount could be raised. The pastor, 
however, announced that a certain day would 
be set apart and all the wage-earners asked to 
contribute their earnings of that day to the 
Organ fund. Emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that only “earnings” were to be given, 
and the people were asked to work for the 
Lord on this particular day. The idea was 
received enthusiastically, even the young 
folks entering into the plan. Those who had 
no regular employment, made and sold candy, 
baked bread or doughnuts, and in divers 
ways “earned money for the Lord.’ The re- 
sult surprised even the most optimistic, and 
the debt was easily removed; and those who 
participated were loud in their testimony of 
the blessing that came to them upon this day 
of such material service to God. 

SERMON TOPICS THAT HAVE WORKED WELL. 

The Appeal of Christ to the Free Will of 
~ Man. 

The Free Will of Man. 

The Place of the Bible in Character Build- 
ing. 

Was Jesus Superior or Supreme? 

The Lame Beggar at the Gate Beautiful. 


Ananias and Sapphira, the Two Liars of 
Jerusalem. 
Simon, the Sorcerer of Samaria. 


Queen Candace’s Court Officer, 
Dorcas, the Jewel of Joppa. 

Paulus, the Paphos Proconsul., 
Sceva’s Sons, Exorcists of Ephesus. 
Felix, the Procrastinating Procurator. 


PRAYER MEETING PLAN. 

In this place the problem of the prayer 
meeting has been a serious one. The average 
attendance from Octdber, 1907, to September, 
1908, was about ten, However, the average for 
the past three months was thirty and I write 
to tell of the plan. 

The middle of September I obtained from 
F. M. Barton one hundred copies of the tract 
called “The Little Bible,” which contains 
twelve choice chapters of the Bible. These I 
distributed, in person, leaving one in each 


home and explaining that the chapters would, 
be taken up as the prayer meeting lesson cach 
Wednesday night during the following. twelve 
weeks, {la} 
Then I carefully prepared a list of questions 
on the chapters and made mimeograph copies 
for each family. These lists were taken out 
each Monday either by myself or Junior 
League. The list in each case, of course, was 
for the Wednesday night following. In the 
service I had the questions on a blackboard 
and conducted the discussion as informally 
as possible. It has taken much work, but the 
method has wonderfully stimulated the interest 
in the prayer meeting service. The results are 
an abundant reward, 
Granville M, Calhoun, 
Church, Toledo, Illinois. 


Pastor, M. FE. 


Increase Your Attendance 
By Using Illustrated Printing 


It's Church Pri cigee with the 20th C. Comptes t Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of 
the brightest and brainiest church printing you 
have ever seen. Many in beautiful colors, No 
two alike. ‘Worth many times the price we ask 
just for the ideas and suggestions they contain. 


Tivo BE: Bausmaunn Modern C Church Printer 
$42 East Girard Avenue, - - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHURCH FINANCES 


SIMPLIFY THEM BY USING 
OUR METHODS 


We have a system by the use of which 
you can keep all accounts straight in 


church and Sunday School work with less 
worry than by any other method. Get 
samples before buying your supplies for 
1909. Write today. 


The Crowther Printery 
Equitable Bldg. WATERLOO, IOWA 


Secure the newest and_ best 
plan for raising church expenses. 
Thoroughly tested. It works. 
Highly endorsed. For particu- 
lars address: 

H. M. BAILEY, Sec’y 


903 Paul St. OTTAWA, ILL. 
Office Congregational Charch 
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Unusual 


A German clergyman, who was traveling, 
stopped at a hotel much frequented by wags 
and jokers, The host, not being used to hav- 
ing a clergyman at his table, looked at him 
with surprise; the guests used all their raillery 
of wit upon him without eliciting a remark. 
The clergyman ate his dinner quietly, appar- 
ently withovtt observing. the gibes and sneers 
of his neighbors. One of them, at last, in 
despair at his forbearance, said to him: “Well, 
I wonder at your patience. Have you not 
heard all that has been said to you?” “Oh, 
yes, but I am used to it. Do you know who 
Tam?” “No, sir.’ “Well, I will inform you. 
I am chaplain of a lunatic asylum; such re- 
marks have no effect upon me.” 


VERY CONVENIENT. 

A young lady who had returned from a tour 
through Italy with her father, remarked that 
her father had liked all the Italian cities, but 
especially did he like Venice. 

“Ah, Venice, to be sure,” said the friend to 
whom she was relating some of the adventures 
of her trip. “I can readily understand that 
your father would prefer Venice, with its 
gondolas, and St. Mark's, and Michael 
Angelos”"— 

“Oh, no,” said the young lady, “it wasn’t 
that. But he could sit in the hotel, you know, 
and fish out of the window.” : . 


WHO WAS THE-MAN? 
Methodist minister in. a small Western 
town, entering the office of the local weekly, 
said to the editor: 

“Tam soliciting aid for a gentleman of re- 
finement and intelligence who is in dire need 
of a little ready money, but who is far too 
proud a man to make his sufferings known.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the editor, pushing. up 
his eye shade, “I’m the only chap in the vil- 
lage who answers that description, What's 
this gentleman's name?” 

“IT regret,” said the minister, “that I am not 
at liberty to disclose it.” - 

“Why, it must be me,” said the editor, “It's 
me, It’s me, sure. Heaven prosper you, par- 
son, in your good work,” 


“MEET FOR THE KINGDOM, 

A dear old gentleman -who is deeply inter- 
ested in Sunday Schools, and who never loses 
an opportunity to pray for them, recently em- 
bodied the following singular request in his 
petition at prayer meeting: “Dear Lord, bless 
the lambs of this fold, and make them meet 
for the kingdom of heaven!” 


“Pa, what is a bigot?” 

“A bigot, my son, is a person who doesn't 
think as I do, and sticks to it.” 

“T thought you were working on Smith's 
new house,” said the housepainter’s friend, 

“T was going to,” replied the housepainter, 
“but I had a quarrel with him, and he said 
he'd put the paint on himself,” 

“And did he do it?” 

“Yes, that is where he put most of it.” 
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“Well, well,” said Mary, “now what do you 
want to tell me?” : ; 

“About that kettle. If you are in a hurry 
you'd better use the old one.” 

“Go along with you,” said Mary, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Well, let us see,” said Alfred. 
old one and the new one with water and put 
them on the stove at the same time, If the 
water in the old one doesu’t boil first, I will 
give you a box of sweets.” : d 

To, gratify the boy, Mary followed Alfred’s 
instructions, and, to her amazement, the jwa- 


_ter in the old kettle began to boil much quick- 


er than that in the new one. 

“Tt: beats all!” said Mary. 
that?” 

“That's very simple,” said Alfred. “It is 
because the old kettle is covered with soot, 
which not only keeps the heat in, but absorbs 
it quickly from the fire. It takes a new kettle 
of water longer to get hot because the bottom 
is clean and bright. Polished metal does not 
absorb heat, but reflects or throws it off. I 
read about it one night and proved it the next 
day when you were out.”"—Selected. 


“Now why is 


A JUBILANT JUBILEE. 


Some years ago, before Queen Victoria’s 
death and about the time that the Queen’s 
jubilee was to be celebrated, the following 
conversation between two old Scotchwomen 
Was overheard one day on a street corner 
in London: 

“Can ye tell me, wumman, what is it they 
call a jubilee?” y 

“Well, it’s this,” said the neighbor. “When 
folk has been married twenty-five years, 
that’s a silver wuddin’; and when they have 
been married fifty years that’s a golden 
wuddin’. But if the mon’s dead then it’s a 
jubilee.”"—Sacred Heart Review. 


AVOID SCATTERATION. 


Whenever a prayer-meeting has become cold, formal 
and lifeless, the first step is to bring in fuel. Those 
who attend the meeting must bring it. A devotional 
meeting without any purpose is a pious sham. It 
must have a meaning, a definite aim, and Christian 
people must go there with just as definite an idea of 
what they are after, as brokers have when they go to 
a stock-board, or voters have when they go to the 
ballot-box, We never can drift aimlessly into spiritual 
blessings. “Why am I here tonight? What soul- 
want have I brought here as my contribution to this 
meeting?” These are the questions that every honest 
Christian ought to ask of himself or herself. The 
leader ought also. to prepare himself for his 
work as carefully as a minister prepares to- preach, 
Many a prayer-meeting is ruined by utter aimless- 
ness on the part of the leader; and the people become 
just as “scattering” in their remarks or their petitions. 
—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


When I was a boy we prized even slate pencils. 
A boy who hooked anybody's slate pencil was baited 
until he gave it up; but a lead pencil—we fought for 
lead pencils as the Greeks and Trojans fought for 
Helen. We scoured the countryside for old horse- 
shoes to sell to the blacksmith for money enough to 
buy a lead pencil, And, having it, we cut our private 
mark on it, guarded it, kept it as our last resource 
in trade, Many a time a precious two-inch lead pencil 
has turned an important jack-knife trade one way or 
the other, I never had but one lead pencil at a time, 
and often hardly that until I was fifteen years old. 
And these ten-year-olds scorn to pick up a whole one 
with a rubber! Think of it! The best eraser I had 
was a piece of rubber boot heel!—Journal of Educa- 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—FEBRUARY. 


REV. G, 


B, F. HALLOCK, D. D. 4 . 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Born Feb. 12, 1809. 
WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY,. Born Feb.22, 1732. 


This year we celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday. Many 
churches will observe the day. Pastors will 
give sermons or Sunday School addresses or 
be called upon to speak at the various civic 
celebrations of the anniversary. It is a good 
time to teach lessons of temperance to the 
young, lessons of patriotism, industry, honesty, 
perseverance, courage, to young and old alike, 
from the life of one of the noblest of men. 

TEXTS AND THEMES. 

“The same did God send to be a ruler and 
deliverer.” Acts 7:35. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 
10:7. 

“Remember unto me, O my God, for good, 
all that I have done for this people.” Neh. 
5:10. 

“Thy name is as ointment poured forth,” 
Sol. Song 1:3. 

“Tn the name of God we will set up our 
banners.” Ps. 20:5. 

“Whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister.” Matt. 20:26 

“Render therefore to all their dues; tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom 
honor.” Rom. 13:7. 


MEMORABILIA OF LINCOLN. 

President, Patriot, Liberator. 

Born in Hardin County, Kentucky, Feb. 12th, 
1800. 
Captain Comfany of Volunteers, 

County, IIL, 1832. 

’ Postmaster at New Salem, III, 1833. 
Elected to Legislature, 1834. 
Re-elected to Legislature, 1836, 1838, and 

1840, 

Practicing Law, Springfield, IIL, 
Elected to Congress, 1846. 
Elected sixteenth president of the United 

States, Nov. 6th, 1860. 

Issued Proclamation of Emancipation, Jan. 

Ist, 1863. 

Re-elected President, 1864. 
Assassinated, Washington, D,°C., April 14th, 

1865, 

Died, April ‘15th. 

May 4th, 1865. 

LINCOLN AND SLAVERY. 


Charles Carleton Coffin tells us in his his- 
tory that when Abraham Lincoln was a young 
man he built a raft for his employer, and took 
a cargo of produce down the Mississippi River 
to the market of New Orleans. After he had 
sold the cargo he and a_ fellow-boatman 
sauntered through the slave mart, where the 
Southern planters had gathered to buy and 
sell slaves. Black men and women and chil- 
dren were arranged in rows against the wall 
for inspection. The auctioneer proclaimed 
their good qualities as he would those of a 
horse or mule. Some of the blacks were 

Christians, and their Christianity was pro- 


Prov. 


Macon 


1840-46. 


Buried, Springfield, IIL, 


.chosen one to wipe the 


claimed as among their good qualities, which 
ought to command a higher figure in the mar- 

ket; it made them more conscientious and 
trustworthy as workers. Again and again the 
hammer of the auctioneer fell, and husbands 
and wives were separated forever, and chil- 

dren were then and there doomed never again 
to look into faces of father and mother. That 

scene in the auction room set the blood of 
Lincoln on fire. His lips quivered, and his 

voice choked in his throat, as he turned to 
his fellow-boatman and said: “If I ever get. 
a chance to hit that thing I will hit it hard, by 
the eternal God!” Who is he to hit the “thing” 

a blow? He is only a boatman, a splitter of 
rails, a teamster, a backwoodman, Nothing» 
more. His poverty is so deep that his clothes 
are in tatters. What position of influence or 
power is he likely to attain to enable him to 
strike a blow? ‘The. “thing” which he would 
like to hit is incorporated into the framework 
of society and legalized in half the States com- 
posing the republic. It is intrenched in church 
and state alike.. It is a political force, recog- 
nized in the Constitution, and it enters into 
the basis of representation. Is there the re- 
motest possibility that he will ever be able to 
smite such an institution? Why utter these 
words? Why raise the right hand toward 
heaven and swear a solemn oath? Was it 
some dim vision of what might come to him 
through divine Providence in the unfolding 
years? Was it an illumination of the spirit 
forecasting for the moment the impending con- 
flict between right and wrong in which he was 
to take a conspicuous part? Was it a whisper 
by divine messenger that he was to be the 
“thing” from the earth, 
and give deliverance to millions of his fellow- 
men? Was it not rather the mind, arf heart, 
and power of God planted deep in the depths 
of his very being, and abiding there with a 
holy impatience waiting for the clock of des- 
tiny to strike? You may answer these ques- 
tions as you please; but these are the facts, of 
history. The hour of the nation came, and 
with it the golden moment for the slave. Then 
it was that the very same hand that was lifted 
in solemn oath before God in the New Orleans 
slave mart took up the God-inspired pen of 
liberty, and wrote out the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, which blotted out of existence the 
American slave, and the American slave mart, 

and the American slave master. 

That was act worthy of Jesus Christ. It 
was the act of Jesus Christ; for it was the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ that filled the man with 
power, and that found an outlet in American 
history through the personality and pen of 
Abraham Lincoln.—David Gregg, D. D. 


LINCOLN’S RECOGNITION OF AND DE- 
PENDENCE UPON GOD. 

At a meeting in November, 1903, in a Pres- 

byterian church in Washington, celebrating the 

centennial anniversary of its erection, it being 
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the church in which Lincoln worshiped while 
President, the late John Hay, then Secretary 
of State, said: “There is one thing we all 
should never forget—that. Abraham Lincoln 
was one of the most faithful and devoted sery- 


ants of Almighty God who ever sat in high’ 


places. When he stood on the rear platform 
of the car that was about to bear him from 
his home to the capital of the nation he spoke 
to his people acknowledging his dependence 
on God, and asking their prayers. And from 
that time on he again and again declared his 
faith in divine Providence. In 1862, in address- 
ing a Presbyterian committee that had called 
on him, he said, “From the very beginning I 
saw that the issue of our struggle depended 
upon the interposition of God.’. Later he said 
to a committee from a Methodist conference, 
“God bless the Methodist Church ; God bless 
all our churches!” 


The Secretary of State ended his brief re- 
marks by reading a short extract from what he 
called a meditation written by President Lin- 
coln in September, 1862, which the secretary 
declared showed the awful sincerity of- the 
man. The passage was to the effect that the 
writer trusted the outcome of the civil conflict 
to God, realizing it must progress according 
to the divine will and come to an end aly at 
God's decree. 


LINCOLN AND TEMPERANCE. 


Mr. John G. Nicolay, his private secretary, 
says: “During all the five years of my service 
as his private secretary I never saw him drink 
a glass of whiskey, and I never knew or heard 
of his taking one.” ~ . ., : 


HIS GETTYSBURG SPEKCH. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men were created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field, 
as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot. hallow 
—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the.living, rather, 
to -be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in yain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


*boorish, uncouth. 


LINCOLN ANECDOTES. 


On one occasion he met a lame soldier in ~ 


Washington and, taking his arm, walked with 
him toward the White House, where the two 
were engaged in earnest convérsation for. ten 
minutes. When they parted Mr. Lincoln said: 
“Well, good-bye, my boy; go home to your 
mother, and may God bless you.” 

A young girl had enlisted as a boy in an 
Indiana regiment and had served more than a 
year, when she was severely wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg and her sex was discovered. After 
she was discharged from the hospital she was 
denied further service in the ranks under the 
rules, and she had long tried in vain to get the 
four months’ pay due her. At last she applied 
to the President. After patiently listening to 
her story the President asked: “My child, 
how came you to enlist?” The reply was: 
“Oh, Mr. President, I wanted to do something 
for my country.” Mr. Lincoln looked at the 
wounded girl for a moment, his eyes moisten- 
ing the while, and ‘then he wrote and handed 
her the following note: 

“C,. P. Andrews, paymaster general: Ex- 
amine the rolls and ascertain whether this girl 
is entitled to four months’ pay as a soldier. 
If she is, pay her at once and do not send her 
from one paymaster to another. If there is no 
law to justify you, I will indemnify you. A. 
Lincoln.”’” It is needless to say that this order 
was honored.—Col. Charles H. Page. 


THE PRAYER BEFORE GETTYSBURG. 


General Daniel Sickles told a story illus- 
trating the tenderness of President Lincoln’s 
heart, as well as his faith in Providence and 
his beautiful optimism. 

After Sickles had been wounded at Gettys- 
burg, he was removed to Washington, and the 
President called on him at the hospital. When 
the general described the battle and the awful 
slaughter, “Lincoln wept like a child.” 


“While the two armies were converging,” - 


said Lincoln, “I went into my room and 
prayed as I never prayed before. I told God 
that if we were to win the battle he must do it, 
for I had done 4ll that I could. I went from 
my room with a great load lifted from my 
shoulders, and from that moment I never had 
a doubt as to the result. We shall hear good 
news from Grant, who has been pounding 
away at Vicksburg for so many months. I am 
in a prophetic mood today, Sickles, and I say 
that you will get well.” 

“The doctors do not say so.” 

“T don’t care, Sickles; you will get well,” 
persisted the President. 

And that afternoon, General Sickles went on 
to say, a telegram was received from General 
Grant announcing the fall of Vicksburg. His 
own recovery soon followed.—Kate S. Warner. 


LINCOLN A PEER AMONG GENTLE- 
MEN 


Some have said that Lincoln was coarse, 
Edward Everett was cer- 
tainly a competent judge in such nfatters, and 
he said: “I recognized in the President (Lin- 
coln) a full measure of the qualities which 
entitle him to the personal respect of the peo- 
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ple, On the only social occasion on which T 
ever had the honor to be in his company, 
namely, the commemoration of Gettysburg, he 
sat the table of my friend, David Willis, by 
the side of several distinguished persons, for- 
eigners and Americans; and in gentlemanly 
appearance, manners, and conversation, he was 
the peer of any man at the table.” 


LINCOLN’S KINDNESS OF HEART. 


A story my father, the Hon, Francis Kernan, 
rsed to tell, illustrates Lincoln’s kindness of 
heart. When my father was a member of 
Congress, during the war, a woman came to 
him one day and said that her husband had 
been captured as a deserter, and she wanted 
my father to go and see ‘the President about 
the matter. 


So the next morning he called on Mr, Lin- 
coln, THe found him very much occupied, but, 
sending in word that it was an urgent matter, 
the President saw him. “My father gave the 
President the facts in the case, It seemed 
that the man had been absent a year from his 
family, and without leave, had gone home to 
see them,» On his way back to the army he was 
arrested as a deserter, and sentenced to be 
shot. The sentence was to be carried out that 


very day. The wife had come to intercede for 
her husband, 


_ The president listened attentively, b:com- 
ing more and more interested in the story. 
Finally he said, “Why, Kernar, of course 
this man wanted to see his family, and they 
eughtn’t to shoot him for that.’ So he im- 
mediately rang his‘ bell, called his secretary, 
and gave him orders to send off telegrams 
suspending the sentence, and ordering the rec- 
ord of his case to be sent to him. As he went 
on dictating to his secretary, he became more 
and more anxious about the matter. “For 
God’s sake, get that off just as quick as you 
can, or they will shoot that man in spite of 
me!” The result was that the man got a 
pardon and took his place again in the army. 


At the time my father was pleading for the 
man, Lincoln at first said: “I don’t know, Ker- 
nan. It is very hard for me to interfere in these 
matters, Here is General So-and-so and Gen- 
eral So-and-so, and they all insist that I am 
interfering with the discipline of the army, 
destroying its efficiency; but,’ said he, “I 
can’t help it. Here is a man who just went 
home to see his wife and children, and they 
caught him on his way back to the army, I 
don’t think he ought to be shot for that, and 
I’m going to interfere.” And, as I have just 
stated, he did—John D. Kernan, 


A GLANCE OVER LINCOLN’S LIFE. 


“Back of every great man is a great woman. 
Lincoln’s mother was a woman of great 
mind, lovable and religious. She was his 
teacher till he was nine, and after her death 
he fell into equally tender care of a stepmother, 
a second mother, Born in Kentucky, at seven 
years of age his parents moved to Indiana. 
It was there that Lincoln enjoyed the only 
schooling he ever had. It was there he fell 
in love with books, and read with diligence 
what came into his hands. The Bible, ‘Pil- 


grim’s Progress, ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Aesop’s 
Fables’ and ‘Weem’s Life of Washington,’ 
composed his library. He walked six miles 
to borrow a law book—and be it said to his 
equal credit, walked six miles to return it. 
There he first conceived the aim to be a doer 
of great deeds. There his fancy took flight 
and led him at*seventeert to say to his throb- 
bing heart, ‘I will be President some day.’ 


“Then, when he had grown to manhood, 
when his -peculiar genius was about to bud 
and blossom, he accompanied his father to 
Illinois, where his strong arms and ready skill 
helped to clear a little farm. Soon after he 
quitted the parental roof. And now we find 
him a volunteer soldier and o‘ficer in the 
Black Hawk war. A Mississippi river boat- 
man, a country storekeeper, an amateur sur- 
veyor, a student of law, admitted to practice 
at the age of twenty-five, the most popular 
man in’ Sangamon county and a member of 
ihe state legislature. Five years later the 
leader of his -party in that section of the 
state. 

“At thirty-seven, elected to Congress, de- 
clining re-nomination in order to resume the 
practice of his profession at Springfield. A 
Jeading man in the convention of 1856 that 
nominated Fremont. Two years the log:cal 
candidate of his party for the United States 
Senate, debating the issue of the day with 
Douglas. Defeated for the Senate, but thence- 
forth the foremost figure in the west by vir- 
tue of his command of the political problems 
that filled the public mind. Nominated for 
the Presidency in 1860; elected, and the rest 
you know and ,the world knows; how the 
South hated him; how the Fast underesti- 
mated him; how the members of his own 
cabinet were made to find that he, the rail- 
splitter of the Sangamon bottoms was_ the 
niost sagacious statesman, the most adroit 
diplomatist, the most penetrating, compre- 
hensive intellect among them. In his state 
papers, in his correspondence wi.h other gov- 
ernments, in his letters to the commanders of 
the army, in his dealings with problems of 
finance, he showed that whoever was secre- 
tary of state, or of war, or of the treasury, 
whoever commanded the army or that, he 
was master of the situation. Yet he was not 
dictator, There was no tendency to magnify 
the office for ambition’s sake in him. He kept 
in his cabinet a man who was planning his 
political defeat—kept him because he was a 
faithful secretary. He refused to remove a 
general who had treated him with contempt, 
saying, ‘I don’t care what he says about me, 
if he will only fight.—Rev. Charles C. Albert- 
S08; Dd. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The God inspired, the miracle-made man, 
the colossal figure of American history; the 
mountain-minded man of the Western Hemis- 
phere; the greatest, noblest in the annals of 
human liberty is Abraham Lincoln. Had 
Greece her Alexander and Rome her Caesar? 
Had the Netherlands her William. of Orange 
and England her Cromwell? Had Italy her 
Garibaldi and Spain her Charles the Eighth? . 
Had Germany her William and France her 
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Napoleon. America has the brightest name 
on historic page—her honored, martyred chief, 
Abraham Lincoln, Alexander the Great was 
rocked in the cradle of King Phillip’s court 
and taught by the great teacher, Aristotle. 
Caesar was nursed by royalty and trained from 
youth to be a teacher and warrior, while 
Abraham Lincoln, born into the most abject 
poverty, thrust into the wilderness of America, 
rose by determined and personal efforts, to- 
gether with personal merit, to be the pre- 
server of the American Union—the world-re- 
nowned emancipator and the friend of all 
mankind. 


Did Savonarola, the Hebrew prophet, 
preacher and patriot of Florence, send thrill- 
ing out upon the midnight darkness of the 
middle ages the first heart cry in that dark 
era for liberty? Did Wycliffe and Huss 
sound the reveille of liberty in England and 
Bohemia? Did the magnanimous Luther 
sound the tocsin of alarm, and, like the pa- 
triot of old, rush into the thick of the bat- 
tle, crying “Make way for liberty?” Did Cal- 
vin from his Switzerland mountain fastnesses 
seize the pen and write flaming letters appeal- 
ing for the liberty of the lowly man of 
Nazareth? Did Cromwell, the English colos; 
sus, seize his sword and write in flaming deeds 
the brightest word, Liberty? Did Roger 
Williams, in whose heart beat, as the drum 
beat of a nation, the liberty of the man that 
is to be, plant the seed of liberty in the 
American colony at Providence? Did our be- 
loved Washington, the father of our country, 
ring old liberty bell until the shout of the 
nation went up encircling the throne of God 
and resounding around the world that we are 
free and independent? Abraham Lincoln, the 
child of destiny, the hero of the west, mounted 
the heaven set ladder and placed on the tower- 
ing monument of liberty its cap stone. Did 
others lay the foundation and erect the ma- 
jestic column, Abraham Lincoln, the crowning 
man of all the ages, spoke the final, wo-ds 
and placed the crowning stone. 


Guided by the hand of Providence, in wh’ch 
he firmly trusted, he guided the ship of state 
safely through the troubled waters, with soul 
unsullied and character unimpeached; and 
dying a martyr’s death, painted on the Ameri- 
can bow of promise his own name in letters 
of unfading gold and undying glory; leaving 
as a. heritage the richest legacy that mortal 
man could bestow on a loving people—civil 
liberty and equality. If Alexander conquered 
the whole world, yet he died a drunkard’s 
death; if Caesar gained the whole dominion of 
Rome, still many were the stains upon his 
escutcheon; if Cromwell established a com- 
monwealth, he still usurped a dictator's crown; 
if Napoleon ruled all Europe and was the ad- 
vocate of progress and liberty, still he was 
hurled back from Waterloo in dishonor to 
die on lone St. Helena an awful death; but 
as our beloved martyr chief, Abraham Lin- 
coln stepped into the ascending chariot of 
fire and gave rein to his steeds, an admiring, 
_mourning nation, with bared heads and bleed- 
ing hearts, stood and cried as a single voice, 
“My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and the horseman thereof,” 
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And as ages flee and time unrolls her scroll, 


no name will hold so dear a place in the hearts 
of the American. nation as the noble hearted, 


true hearted Abraham Lincoln; and in the. 


world at large, when the annals of civil lib- 
erty are written, no name so splendid; no 
heritages bestowed so rich as those two names, 
the only two worthy to be placed side by 
side—William of Orange and Abraham Lin- 
coln, the two immortal martyr chiefs of civil 
liberty. All honor then to our “lowly, lofty, 
lovable Lincoln.”—Vreeland. 


A QUOTATION FROM LINCOLN. 


Do not worry, eat three meals a day, say 
your prayers, be courteous to your creditors, 
keep your digestion good, exercise, go slow 
and go easy. Maybe there are other things 
that your special case requires to make you 
happy, but, my friend, these I reckon. will 
give you a good lift.—A. Lincoln. 


-HOW LINCOLN CLIMBED. 


Lincoln came out of the most abject pov- 
erty of the frontier cabins. It is p-tiable to 
think of what Abraham Lincoln went through. 
He got far into his teens before he ever saw 
a book. Steeped in poverty to the eyelids— 


just the start he ought to have had. The first ~ 


half dollar he ever earned was for rowing a 
man out in the Mississippi to put him on a 
raft. Then when he began to learn to read, 
the first books he ever read were the Bible 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. No better 
education could he have had. Like Webster, 
he studied God’s word very thoroughly, and 
was familiar with it to the last, With the 
language of the Scriptures and of Bunyan 
and of Shakespeare he was well acquainted. 
When he got out in the Black Hawk war as the 
captain of a lot of militiamen, William Cul'en 
Bryant, then on a western trip, fell in with 
him,-and he was wonderfully impressed with 
the tall, lank young captain. Years after, 
when Lincoln made his Cooper Inést:tute 
speech, Bryant remarked as he came upon 
the platform: “That is the tall chap that I saw 
at the head of these raw recruits out in the 
Black Hawk war, and I thought then he would 
be heard from some time in the future.” 


When he began, after having picked up some 


little knowledge of the law and political life, » 


and his neighbors proposed that he should 
run for the Legislature, he accepted the nomi- 
nation and began a campaign. He went to 
the village out in Illinois where his opponent 
lived, As he entered the town he saw the 
house of his opponent, which was pointed out 
to him, and he observed a tall spire of iron 
sticking up on it, and he inquired what it 
was, He had never seen a lightning rod, and 
didn’t know what it meant. He was told that 
it was a lightning rod put up to protect the 
house from being struck by lightning. It was 
the only house in the town thus protected, 
and, as this man who was running against 
Lincoln, didn’t bear a very good moral repu- 
tation, Lincoln was quick to take advantage 
of the fact. After sitting quietly listening t 
his opponent's speech, in which he asked hi; 
hearers if they were going to throw him over 
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4 for an unheard-of man, somebody whom no- 


body knew, Lincoln came forward—an un- 
couth, lank-looking fellow, and said: “Neigh- 
bors, friends, I acknowledge to you that you 
don’t know much about me here. I have never 
had many opportunities, and I am not much 
known to the people in this section, but I 
thank God that I have never led such life 
in this, community that I have got to put 
lightning rods on my house to protect me 
from the righteous vengenance of the Al- 
mighty.” That was probably Abraham Lin- 
coln’s maiden speech. There he was at the 
very beginning. The crowd cheered, and his 
opponent sat discomfited—Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler, D. D. 


LINCOLN ON TEMPERANCE. 


Lincoln has frequently been credited with 
declaring that the next grand reform after the 
abolition of slavery, would be the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. No such statement oc- 
eurs in any of his published writings, but 
there is some weighty evidence that he did 
utter such a sentiment. There is now pro- 
duced a bit of undoubted evidence that bears 
on the point. Mrs. Pickett, the widow of 
the distinguished Confederate General Pickett, 
in an article in. McClure’s Magazine, gives a 
passage from a letter from Mr. Lincoln to 
George Pickett, when he was a student at 
West Point, an appointment which Mr. Lin- 
coln secured for young Pickett. In this let- 
ter, referring to Washington’s birthday, Lin- 
coln writes: “I have just told the folks here 
in Springfield on this 111th anniversary of the 
birth of him whose name, the mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in the 
cause of moral reformation, we mention in 
solemn awe, in naked, deathless splendor, that 
the one victory we can ever call complete, will 
be that one which proclaims that there is not 
one slave or one drunkard on the face of 
God's green earth. Recruit for this victory.” 
This letter, which bears all the marks of Lin- 
coln’s hand, and is of great value for its 
eulogy of Washington, yet derives still greater 
value from the fact that it puts Lincoln 
squarely on the platform of total abstinence 
and of prohibition. Evidently he thought that 
slavery and drunkenness ‘were “twin evils,” 
and were to be abolished by the same process. 
Law has swept one into oblivion, and why 
cannot and should not law sweep the other 
into the same pit also? This letter is strong 
confirmatory evidence that Abraham Lincoln 
did say that the next great reform after the 
abolition of slavery would be the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. The one reform has been 
won; now let us win the other. “Recruit for 
this victory.” 

COMBINATION OF CONTRASTS. 

“Conciliatory, yet as unyielding as granite 
when he stood for principle; eloquent, yet 
simple as a child in form of speech; serious, 
yet capable of infinite jest, he was a combina- 
tion of contrasts. When he called his cabinet 
together to read to them his first draft of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, they found 
him reading the humorous pages of Artemus 


- Ward. *To visiting clergymen he rose to 
heights of reverence sublime, as he said, ‘God 


~ don and the boys.’ He was weary. 


bless your church, and blessed be God who 
giveth us the churches.’ To a delegation of 
business men he would say a few wise words 
and point a moral with the story. © 

“Standing ‘in the fierce light that beats upon 
a throne,’ his memory was true to all the 
friends and scenes of early life. In a long 
series of Congressmen and army officers, his 
eagle eye would rest upon some comrade of 
his obscure years and kindle as he said, ‘How 
are you Jack, or Dick, or Dan? To Joshua- 
Speed he said, ‘I would like to go back to 
Springfield and sit down in the old office and 
put my feet on the table and talk with Hern- 
The office- 
seekers gave him no peace. When he con- 
tracted a mild case of smallpox he said, ‘Tell 
them all to come now; I’ve got something I 
can give them, 

“No heavier burdens ever rested upon any 
human heart. No graver problems ever vexed 
the intellect of man. Sometimes the weight 
oppressed him so that he would say to Bishop 
Simpson, his adviser, ‘COme into my room, 
Bishop, and pray for me,’ and in the prayer 
the President would fervently respond ‘Amen.’ 
Murdock, the actor, says he entered the room 
one day and found Mr. Lincoln on his knees 
so much absorbed in his devotions that he was 
not aware anyone was near. He was no 
churchman, but that he was a devout believer 
there is no doubt.—Charles C. Albertson, D. D. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! ° 
(WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF LINCOLN.) 


O Captain! my captain! our fearful trip is 
done, 
The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize 
we sought is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 
all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red, - 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the 
bells ; : 
‘Rise up, for you the flag is flung, for you the 

bugle trilfs; 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for 

you the shores a-crowding, , 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their 

eager faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My captain does not answer! his lips are pale 
and still; : 
My father does not feel my arm; he has no 
pulse nor will. 
The ship is anchor'’d safe and sound, its voy- 
age closed and done; ; 
From fearful trip the victory ship comes in 
with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck—my captain lies 
Fallen, cold and dead, 
oa —Walt Whitman, 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. _* 
MEMORABILIA OF WASHINGTON. 


Born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 


PED Bary. 22; 7 56esbe2 Se ts Ate 1732 
Surveyor for Lord Fairfax............ 1748 
Major of Virginia Militia.........--.. 1751 
Commander-in-chief of the Virginia 

Varees Wrote ee cna see eee 1755 
Pursuit of Agriculture, Mount Ver- 

FEFERE So. pte is de: eee 1755—1774 
Member of Colonial Congress.......... 1774 
Commander-in-chief of the Colonial f 

Forces, American Revolution........ 1775 
Resigned his commission and retired+to 
_ Monfit Vernon, December 23......... 1783 
President of constitutional convention.. 1787 
Elected first President of the United 

Stated =. ° se is + oar oat eee 1788 
Re-elected as President................ 1792 
Farewell address, September........... 17096 

1799 


Died at Mount Vernon, December 14.. 


“OQ Washington! Our Washington! 
Heroic, noble, grand, and firm! 
Years do not dim thy glory. 
We read with awe the story 
Of all thou wast 2nd did; 
And may our God forbid 
That we who reap the fruit of thy endeavor 
Should fail thy matchless worth to cherish 
ever.” 
. TEXTS AND THEMES. 


_ The Nation’s Deliverer: “The men of Is- 
rael said unto Gideon, Rule thou over us, both 
thou and thy son also, for thou hast deliv- 
— us from the hand of Midian.” Judges 

122. 

Washinzton’s Wisdom: “Now, there was 
found a poor wise man, and he by his wis- 
dom delivered the city.” Eccl. 9:15. 

The Just Ruler: “And all Israel feared the 
king, for they saw that the wisdom of God 
was in him to do judgment.” I Kings 3:28. 

A Great Man: “There was none like me be- 
fore me, neither after me shall any rise like 
unto me” Solomon. 

A Man of Understanding: “By the good 
hand of our God upon Us, they brought us a 
man of understanding.” Ezra 8:18. 

Sent of God: “The same did God send to be 
a ruler and deliverer.” Acts 7:35. 

The Discreet and Wise Ruler: “Look out a 
man discreet and wise, and set him over the 
people.” Gen. 41: 33. 


THE GOOD RULER. 


“Thou shalt provide out of all the people 
able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness, and placing such over 
them to be rulers.” Exodus 18: 21. 

Surely, unfading honor has set its seal upon 
him, as of God’s choice, saying as of Daniel: 
“Qh, man, greatly beloved.” The name of 
Washington stands for liberty and freedom. 
That liberty which delivers from restraint and 
bondage, and that freedom that preserves un- 
to us the unrepressed exercise of our powers. 
Saint James speaks of “the perfect law of lib- 
erty,” and at first it seems incongruous to bind 
together law and liberty, but it is not. Liberty 
is maintained and per ected by law. 
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A CHRISTIAN MAN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
2 Chron. 17: 3-4; 29: 27-29. 

As a man in public life we believe Wash‘ng- 

ton to have represented some things which 

ought to be typical of the Christian in his re- 


lations with his fellow-men. It is true Wash- 
ington lived at a time of great political oppor- 


(unities, and perhaps a great many of us could 


not have accomplished what he did, even if 
we had those same opportunities. We, how- 
ever, are not to be discouraged on that account, 
for God has given us all opportunities for do- 


. ing good. Washington saw his duty and was 


loyal to it, just as in our first reference we are 
told that Jehoshaphat “sought to the Lord God 
of his father, and walked in his command- 
ments.” What an example these men are to 
us to be steadfast in our purpose amid dis- 
couragements that are often disheartening. 


We need in our public life men who hold 
on to their faith in God and lead lives of in- 
tegrity, and we need just as much of this same 
faith and integrity in our daily lives at home, 
in our business, and in our church work. The 
men who are faithful to other tasks, whether 
great or small, when to be faithful means to 
endure hardship, are the strength of the na- 
tion. We need men of faith in a righteous 
cause, and we welcome them, for we know that 
the public service of this country is most truly 
high and honorable when men who are in of- 
fice are réady and willing to pledge loyalty to 
the right, rather than the powerful wrong, 


THE WASHINGTONIAN VIRTUES, 


In spite of advanced modern opinion, we are 
disposed to advocate the preservation and, in- 
deed, the sedulous cultivation of the Washing- 
tonian virtues. There is always the possibility 
of throwing away what is of permanent value 
in the hasty rejection of the things of the past. 
Even the twentieth century must acknowledge 
that there are fundamental values which do not 
alter with the lapse of time, and that too eager 
search for something new may overlook sub- 
stantials of the past quite necessary to the 
welfare of the pr¢sent. In our judgment it 
would be a serious loss to American manhood, 
patriotism and citizenship to lose sight of the 
virtues of Washington, or to fall into forget- 
fulness of the man and his words and deeds. 


I. Sagacity is better than unrestrained 
hustle. Sagacity judges accurately when it is 
time to hustle. The sagacity~ of Wash- 
ington wrung from Cornwallis the epithet 
of “the old fox,’ whom the Englishman 
thought he had trapped at last, when in fact 
he had just missed it. The power of estimat- 
ing time and men and possible combinations 
of circumstances displayed in Washington’s 
generalship is greatly needed by not a few 
modern captains, in industry or in politics. It 
will not do to smile at this ancient sagacity as 
out of date. Particularly is there occasion in 
our time for the exercise of that form of 
sagacity which reveals itself in economy. A 


wasteful nation might well look back awhile — 


upon Washington’s account books 
schedules of his quartermaster . and to 
sary. 
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“II. The tenacity of purpose with which the 
scout, the planter, the general, the President, 

pursued the work he had in hand would be of 
_ profit in an age which is so fertile in new no- 

tions and great undertakings that it leaps from 
- one to another before the first can be well ac- 
complished. The determination which re- 
quired the crossing of the Delaware in the 
floating ice, and led the attack on Trenton, 
though the expected auxiiary force had not 
crossed at Burlington, would overcome some 
present difficulties in Church and State. 


Il. The patriotism which was fostered by 
the loftiest ideals of liberty, law and social 
_ order, discerned amidst sordid and contracted 
_ conditions, and cherished with unwavering 
- faith amidst overwhelming discouragement is 
as timely for our century and our own state- 
- eraft as for Washngton’s. <A lofty ideal of 
_ self-government is a better assurance of na- 
- tional stability than a self-satisfied exultation 
_ in wealth and expanding dominion. 


IV. The integrity which was not merely a 
matter of personal pride, but the texture of 
the man’s character, which commanded the 
trust of his friends and his enemies alike, 
and which prevented the foolishness of king- 
ship which some enthusiasts would have had 
him assume, would find abundant room for 
exercise in the political and commercial com- 
plications of the present, 

y. The religious faith which, underneath 
the outward appearance of the man of the 
world, sustained the man upon whom such 
enormous responsibilities devolved, has not 
ceased to be the highest, equipment of any man 
for public service or private life. If the mod- 
ern manifestation of such faith may be less 
formal, there is no less need for the humble 
faith itself. The statesman or ruler who 
seeks to conduct the affairs of his nation upon 
the human plane, without the reverent obed- 
ience and the humble seeking of Almighty 
God still prepares for human disappointment 
and for his country’s decline —The Presbyier- 
ian. 


LINCOLN’S TRIBUTE TO WASHING- 
TON, 


‘I think that the grandest of all words that 
have been joined together to honor the name 
of our first President were those, so strong 
in their simplicity, that Lincoln once used in 
an address: “Washington is the mightiest 
name on earth—long since the mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in moral 
reformation. On that name a eulogy is ex- 
pected—it cannot be! To add brightness to 
the sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is aiike impossible. Let none attempt it! In 
solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on!” 
No trait in the nature of the immortal 

_ Washington do we, as republicans, appreciate 
more than his refusal to accept the crown 
so freely offered to him and reign as king 
over his liberated people. It is glorious to 
‘ 5 remcinber how supreme was his love of coun- 
try over any personal ambitions men of less 
le souls might under similar conditions 
fostered. It is grand to think of him at 


the close of his second presidential term as re- 
tiring to the privacy of domestic life, preferring 
to pass his last days in quietness rather than 
to accept the glory his people considered he 
had so nobly earned. Well we know that that 
royal man has won 2 nobler crown now from 
the hand of the God he so faithfully served, 
while we still place our poor emblems upon 
the tomb of our uncrowned king. 


HE BELONGS TO US ALL, 


George Washington, the man of no section 
and no party. Many thousands of gray-headed 
American men remember the time; long ago, 
when, as small boys, scared half to death, they 
stood on school room platforms to show off 
how well they had memorized that popular 
specimen of Trish eloquence: “Sir, it matters 
very little what immediate spot may have been 
the birthplace of such a man as Washington. 
No people can claim, no country can appro- 
priate him. The gift of Providence to the 
human race, his fame is eternity as his resi- 
dence is creation.” 

It is probable that the rising generation of 
boys are let off with less speechifying, but, all 
the same, from Maine to Mexico, all civilized 
young persons are expected to recognize 
George Washington as the most wonderful 
production of our wonderful country. A news- 
paper story crops up from time to time of a 
widower and widow who, having agreed to 
console one another, could show in their con- 
solidated nursery three separate and distinct 
sets of olive branches, and, in consequence, 
when a noise would come from this quarter 
it would be followed by the complaint, “That's 
your child crying, sir”; the sécond noise would 
bring the retort; “Listen to your child, mad- 
am;” later on a feeble little wail would cause 
sir and madam to exclaim together, “That's 
ours.” 

And thus it is w shen February 22nd comes 
to remind an ever-increasing number of mil- 
lions of Aniericans of what belongs to them 
all. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF WASHINGTON. 


It was in the passing days of the 18th cen- 
tury that Washington passed away. There 
seems a significance in this fact. He belonged 
to that epoch. He helped create it. No feature 
of that century is more distinctive or more im- 
portant in its results and relations than the 
fact that during its course the United States of 
America was formed into a nation. To this 
accomplishment no human agency was more 
active and efficient than Washington. In the 
French war, which brought the diverse colonies 
under British rule, his services were conspicu- 
ous, and no words can measure his influence 
and efficiency in maintaining by arms and coun- 
sel that independence of the States which had 
been proclaimed by document. And when vic- 
tory crowned that long, patient endurance and 
intense consecration of all his energies, and 
the war clouds rolled away, he who was first . 
in war, was first in peace, and gave his wise 
judicial power to the political organization of 
the nation, as earnestly and sedulously as he 
had given his military genius to the conduct of 
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the war. For eight years he served his coun- 
try in the presidential chair and when com- 
plications arose with France, he accepted 
again the command of the army in possible 
war, which his calm judgment helped material- 
ly to avert; and when the danger was over 
turned his face homeward, leaving Philadel- 
phia on the 14th day of December, 1798, with 
just one year of life before him, 

Thus his service for his country covered a 
period of almost fifty years in that century 
whose crowning work was the establishment 
of this Republic. And this is his immortality. 
That long term of service, so patiently and 
cheerfully ‘given, from the period that was 
preparation and_ providentially preliminary, 
through all the subsequent and developing 
phases of emergence into national life, until 
the new empire was rounded out into complete- 
ness. With the close of the century which 
had achieved this mighty work, his life, too, 
fittingly closes. He was God’s man in God’s 
time. To him was the honor given when the 
purpose of God was ripe, of building a nation 
where humanity’s birthright of liberty could 
be attained. A century has passed since he 
died. But his glorious life iseperpetuated in 
the century’s grand progress, and he still is 
“first in the hearts of his countrymen.”— 
Isaac L. Kipp. 


HOW HIS LIFE WAS PASSED. 


Washington lived sixty-seven years and ten 
months, which passed as follows: Nineteen 
years of boyhood and youth, terminating in 
his appointment to a command in the militia; 
twenty-six years of life at Mt. Vernon, passed 
there at different intervals, of which his three 
last years were the happiest; fifteen years of 
military service, in which the seven years of 
the Revolution is the chief feature; one year 
of political service in the formation of the 
constitution, and eight years in the presidency. 
While at Mt. Vernon, however, he was to a 
great degree a public man, and herice it may be 
reckoned that his services date from his nine- 
teenth year, and form a complete half century. 


WASHINGTON’S THOROUGHNESS. 


It was during the Revolutionary War, while 
the American Army occupied winter quarters 
at Morristown, N. J. A portion of the army 
was constructing works of defense from Wal- 
labout Bay to Red Hook. One set of soldiers 
under the supervision of a subaltern officer 
were trying to lift a huge piece of timber. 
While they were striving their utmost to raise 
it the officer in command stood by shouting, 
“Now, boys, right up; h-e-a-v-e!” but not of- 
THOS in the least to help them lift their bur- 

en. 

Presently a man rode up on horseback, and 
after silently watching the operation for a 
while he inquired of the officer, “Why do you 
not lend a helping hand?” 

The latter indignantly replied, “I lend: a 
helping hand? Why, sir, I'll let you know 
that I’m a corporal!” 

The gentleman sprang.from his horse, lifted 
his shoulder to the timber in company with 
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the other men, and very soon it was in the 
required place. Then turning to the officer, 
whose face wore a smile of contempt, he said, 
“Mr. Corporal, my name is George Washing- 
ton. I bave come over from New York to in- 
spect the works. So soon as you have done 
this piece of work, you will meet me at your 
commander's, General Sullivan’s headquar- 
ters.” 

It is needless to add this self-important 
soldier never rose higher than a corporal. 
Even the great Washington himself could not 
make a colonel or general out of such small 
material. The truly successful man never 
feels above his business, but for the sake of 
thoroughness in its accomplishment will lend 
his own personal effort wherever he con- 
ceives the need to be. Washington’s career 
is crowned with incidents of this kind, show- 
ing his extreme thoroughness in everything 
he undertook. When only- thirteen years of 
age he used to discipline himself in business by 
copying bills of exchange, notes, bills of sale 
and papers of like character. His books were 
kept with such extreme neatness, and even 
beauty, they were regarded as models; and 
when he left school three or four years later 
several merchants applied for his services. 
This habit grew with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength, until even when he 
came into the Presidency it was his custom 
to require the same careful condensation of re- 
ports and documents, thus saving himself and 
others a vast amount of time and fruitless 
labor. It is a grand resolution for every boy 
and girl to make, and a good time to make it 
now at the beginning of the New Year: 
“Whatever I undertake to do I will do it 
well.”—S. L. Tenney. 


FOR WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY BAN- 
QUET OR DINNER. 

There lived an old colored man in a small 
Delaware town who had acquired considerable 
notoriety on the supposition that he had known 
Washington. A gentleman went to see him, 
thinking to discover some original reminis- 
cences. 

“Then you really knew Washington?” 

“Yes sah, knew the gineral very well.” 

“Remember anything about the revolution?” 

“Ves sah! The night we crossed the Del- 
aware, I pulled an oar. The gineral stood in 
the bow, saying/a little to the left, a little to 
the right. You see de ice was runnin’ that 
night.” 

“Then you remember Valley Forge?” 

“Yes sah, The gineral was very kind to the 
soldiers that winter. My master was an of- 
ficer of his staff. Fact was I helped de black- 
smith some that winter, and shoed the gineral’s 
horse once.” 

“Of course you wasn’t around when he took 
a hack at the cherry tree?” 

“Oh yes, sah, I remember that perfectly 
well, sah, for I druv the hack, suh!”. 

[This is one of Dr, Sperry’s stories. When 
he is lecturing in your place go hear him, and 
if you have a good fresh story, he may swap, 
He believes that laughter is better than physic 
ang iis lectures are in keeping with his creed. 
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The: Church the Servant of All 


REV, WILLIAM RIVERS TAYLOR, D, D,, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y. 


Text: “For though I be free from all men, 
yet have I made myself the servant of all, that 
I might gain the more.” 1 Cor. 9:19. 

One of the rarest and most valuable arts 
of living is to know how.to secure the true 
balance between principle and tact; to know. 
when to make concessions to others’ weakness, 
and when to hew to the line; to have both 
convictions and' sympathy; to be both deter- 
mined and adaptable; to get on with people 
and yet to be_no trimmer; to be loyal to truth 
and duty, and yet loving to men. 

By common consent the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles was a past master in this art. When 
a duty lay before him, when a, great: principle 
was at stake, it made no difference, whom or 
what he had to confront—whether it was a 
Felix or an Agrippa; the Sanhedrin in ses- 
sion or a brawling, bloodthirsty mob of his own 
countrymen; a Judaizing party in the Church, 
or St. Peter himself; a whipping-post, a ston- 
ing, a stormy ocean, a fiery desert, a prison, or 
the headsman’s sword—he could be, and he 
was, as immovable as some great rock against 
which the sea flings itself in vain. 

But when there was a weak brother to be 
nursed along, a misguided brother to be set 
straight, a contentious brother to be placated, 
a schismatic congregation or party in a congre- 
gation to be pacified and won over, a runaway 
Christian slave to. be sent back to his Christian 
master, no woman could be more sympathetic, 
no courtier more diplomatic and tactful. In 
every case he went as far as he could go, with- 
out sacrificing truth or duty, in adapting him- 
self and his Gospel to different people’s ideas, 
prejudices and general situation. 

“T am become all things to all men, that I 
may by all means save some.” Verse 22. 

And all this, he tells us, he did, not because 
he was dependent upon the congregation to 
which he ministered for his living. He was a 
free man. But though free, he made himself 
the servant of all, “for the Gospel’s sake that 
he might gain the more.” 

It was, therefore, for no private gain that 
he ‘was working. He was working as an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, as a builder of the 
Church and a director of its life and activity. 

His principle and example, consequently, are 
applicable not only to us as individual Chris- 
tians, but to the church as a whole. 

It is from the latter point of view that I 
wish to regard the text, allowing it to suggest 
the theme, “The Church the servant of all.” 

This is perfectly consonant with Christ's 
own view of his people's, his Church’s, posi- 
tion and function in the world. “As my 


Father hath sent me; even so I send you.” “I 
am among you as he‘that serveth.” “The 
disciple is not above his master, nor the serv- 
ant above his Lord.” 

There can be no question that in Christ’s 
purpose, the Church is in the world not to 
rule the world, but to serve it, and by serving, 
to save it. ‘In no other way will the Church 
ever save the world, than by serving it, really 
serving it, doing what it needs to have done. 
We forget that, all too often. It seems some- 
times as if we, of the Church, do everything 
but serve the world. We imitate it. We 
flatter it. We beg from it. We associate 
with it on terms of equality. We shout our 
Gospel at it from a distance. We scold it. 
We minister to such of its needs as happen to 
appeal to us, in such a manner and to such. 
an extent as happens to suit us. But as to 
being its servant, and doing the things it really 
needs to have done, we of the Church—to put 
it mildly—do not indulge in any imprudent 
zeal in that direction. We need to be re- 
minded, I say, that the Church is in the world 
to serve the world, 


The chief service which the Church is to 
render to the world is, and must ever be, giv- 
ing it the Gospel—the Gospel as the supreme 
revelation of God’s nature, will and purpose. 
The mission of the Church to the world is, 
first and foremost, a preaching and teaching 
mission. “Go preach,” “go teach,’ were 
Christ’s commands to his disciples. The 
Church is the bearer of a great message from 
God to man. It is the King’s herald to carry 
a proclamation to every living soul of man. 
Knowledge is thé first essential to salvation, 
Men must know before they can do. And so 
the first thing to be done is to cause them to 
know. 

And the instruction is not to be confined to 
the elements, to the A B C of faith and duty. 
Man is a high-born creature, with powers 
capable of wonderful development. He is a 
candidate for a high destiny. And so the full 
content of the revelation is to be given him. 
It is so full, so wonderful that it cannot be 
given him all at once, or in a short time. It 
must be drilled into him, bit by bit, “here a 
little and there a little,” just as he is made to 
learn a natural science, or to master-the secrets 
of an art or craft. 

It is not for any one race, but all races; not 
for any one social class, but all classes; not for 
any one school of philosophical thought, 
but for all schools. 

And, as we learn not only by direct instruc- 
tion, but indirectly, by absorption of what we 
hear and see and feel, and by action, the formal 
preaching and teaching work of the Church has 
always been supplemented by common worship, 
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by united prayer, by sacred song, by solemn 
sacrament and beautiful symbol. 

From all this have come the established in- 
stitutions and time-honored methods of the 
Christian Church with which we are so 
familiar, our preaching services, our Sunday 
Schools, our prayer-meetings, our colleges and 
seminaries and mission hoards. Nearly the 
whole of the vast and expensive institutional 
machinery of the Church, as yet, has this single 
function in view of giving the world the Gos- 


pel 
And in this the Church has not gone wrong. 
For, let me repeat, the heralding and teach- 
ing of the Gospel of the grace of God is the 
first and greatest work of the Church and 
nothing can ever be rightly allowed to usurp 
its place. No amount of charitable relief, or 
social reform, or secular tion, or ma- 
terial progress can make it one whit less neces- 
sary. 

-The importance of this work, the benefit 
and blessing which it has conferred upon man- 
kind, all imperfectly as it has been done, can 
scarcely be overestimated, 

But we also know that there are some cir- 
cumstances which are favorable, and some 
which are unfavorable to the higher fife of 
the spirit which it is the aim of our Gospel to 
tka ae There are some bi, aan which 
make the human ft practically impervious 
to the Gospel There are some which attack 
it after it is somewhat grown, preventing it 
from coming to its full fruit, or perhaps killing 


cure conditions orable to the reception and 
growth of the 1 in the hearts of the peo- 


‘e come the various adjustments or attempts 
adjustments, which the Church has made to 
meet the changing conditions in the life of the 


compa 
week the head of the family kept his own little 
store, or followed his trade in his own little 
shop, or went to his daily labor as a journey- 
man, or hired “hand.” His wife did the house- 
work. His children, after school hours, played 
on the common, or helped their parents, and 
after supper and an hour or so around the 
lamp, were all tucked im an early bed. There 
were few strangers. A foreigner was a curios- 
ity. A hall, by courtesy called an “opera 
house,” would be the scene now and then of a 
wandering show. Besides this, and perhaps 
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the annual visit of a cir there was no r 
public entettainment. What little dancing — 
there was was in the few private houses that 
were large enough to admit of it, and once in 
a while, perhaps, there was a ball in the “ ' 
house.” There was a tavern, and a drinking — 
place or two beside, frequented only by the | 
least respectable of the men. aT 
It was not heaven by any means. The grown 
people were not all saints, nor the children all 
angels. There were in those days, as waite 
in ours, prodigal sons and wayward 
and wives with broken hearts. 
But the life was simple. The people were — 
known to each other. None were very rich, 
and none were poor. They came mostly from 
the same stock, spoke the same language, 
much the same type of religious belief, tradi- 
tion and experience. And this was the sort of 
a to which the churches adapted their min- 
try, 
As time has gone on, and wealth and popula~ 
tion have increased the church buildings have — 
grown larger and finer, their music has be- 
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come more artistic, their worship, in some 
cases, has shown a tendency toward ritual. 
But in the great majority of city churches 
what do we find? The same Sunday morni 

and evening services, the same Sunday School, — 
the same prayer meetings, and pie the 
game idea of pastoral visiting that was thought 
adequate to the simple conditions which pre- 
vailed at the start. Indeed, we. find the ac- 
tivities of the ordinary city church not only 
limited to the old agencies, but to those ~ 
agencies in a distinctly weakened form. 

Bat outside the church we find little that 
is the same, and the changes of the most radi- 
cal and far-reaching character; the methods of 
doing business reorganized from bottom to 
top; the principle of combination and concen- 
tration dominating everywhere; the f. 
system developed; hordes of foreigners wit 
alien ideas, customs and vices; vast masses. of 
ies poverty side by side with once un- 
dreamed of wealth; saloons galore, vile 
theatres and places worse; family life seriously 
broken; tens of thousands of young men and 
women, separated from their parents and the 
restraints of home, living in the boarding 
houses, thrown into promiscuous and wn- 
guarded relations with each other in their daily 
work and pleasures; a restless spirit, when 
their work is done, driving them out of 
homes as er 2 have, on to the streets and into 
places of ee lic resort; tens of thousands of 
parents, themselves ignorant, unintelligent as 
to their obligations as parents, perhaps intem- 
perate, passionate and depraved, turning their — 
neglected children loose to do as they will and 
to fall a prey to vicious companions; the spirit 
of graft almost omnipresent; festering social 
discontent, spreading and growing more 
lent every day; great masses of the popula- 
tion as thoroughly paganized as though 
were living in ancient Rome—what an a 
jutely different situation we are. confronting — 
from that which existed yhes the hie set 
teaching agencies in 
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ple, that she must manage to do what Paul 
did—be all things to all men, doing what she 
can to keep them from evil places by provid- 
ing good places for them to be, and 
from evil companions by providing good 
companions; turning their love of  pleas- 
ure, of activity, of society, into geod 
channels; filling their idle time with whole~ 
some occupation, their empty minds with use- 
ful knowledge ; interesting herself in their law 
ful interests to gain their confidence and sym- 
pathy, and all this not as a substitute for the 
gospel, but as a preparation for it; not as a 
substitute for the good seed of the kingdom, 
but to secure conditions under which that good 
seed can get a chance to root and grow and 
bring its fruit to perfection, 

The church, the servant of these poor little 
children, the servant of these noisy boys, the 
servant of these young people with their eager 
hearts and warm blood, the servant of their 
parents, the servant of the community, of the 
nation, and of the world in helping to make 
better citizens, and better fathers and mothers 
for the coming generation, the servant of all, 
not merely in preaching and teaching the gos- 
pel, but in getting down beside the men and 
the women and children and helping them to 
live the Gospel that alone can save them. Is 
not this right? Is it not the ideal of Paul, 
the ideal of Jesus? . 


Satan in Kid Gloves: Talk to Men 
F. W, ATKIN, ENGLAND, 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and 


good evil.”"—Isa. 5:20. 


“Satan in kid gloves;” and it is a grim fact. 
That is my subject; but I have not chosen it 
because it sounds funny. 

I have put it in that way because it is easily 
remembered, and I want you to carry away 
what I have to. say. 

In London, not long ago, two burglars, at 
different times, were caught wearing kid 
gloves. The reason they wear gloves is be- 
cause paint easily takes fingermarks and thumb 
marks. Before now a burglar has been con- 
victed by a thumb mark on a dusty plate. 

Burglars want to do their work without be- 
They don’t desire to call at- 
tention to themselves (humble-minded men 
that they are!). The paint may be without a 
smirch, and yet a great burglary has taken 
place. . 

The Devil works jn kid gloves, A man may 
have been robbed of all the best that he had, 
and there is not a finger mark on him to show 
It. 
I. The Devil is very particular about ap- 
pearances, He can lie and cheat and gamble 
and sin and not have a.speck on his cuffs or 
collars, and not have a streak of bad manners 
about him. His victims are sinners as others, 
but they are not caught yet. Sinners, but so 
far undiscovered! This section of humanity 


Satan is very anxious to keep respectable, 
Il. The Devil will steal the best you have, 
and leave you apparently all right. He will 


rob a beautiful girl of her virtue, and leave 
a fine, well-set-up young 


fellow of the cleanness of his heart, and he 
still looks as clean as his unstained com- 
panions; rob a tradesman of his. integrity and 
honesty, and people still think he has not a 
stain upon his character, . 

Aldermen and councillors have been known 
to take prices for contracts and “notes” for 
votes, and still appear before their consti- 
tuents open-faced and cleanhanded and honest 
as the daylight. 

T have known ministers who drank on the 
sly, but there was nothing to show it. . 

Honor gone, virtue gone, sweetness gone, 
truth gone, but nobody knew. 

If the Devil's work showed, people would 
avoid it as poison, But it goes on and on 
and nobody sees a finger mark. The soul is 
robbed of ‘all the best things it has, and the 
Devil has not left a stain behind, 

But—secret failure is failure, and secret sin 
is sin, If Satan has come into a man, it little 
matters whether or not his work at once 
shows. Emptiness is emptiness, and though 
people may be taken in— 

“You will have to get up early if you want 
to take in God.” 

Ul, The most fatal case of all is when 
Satan is robbing a man and the man himself 
is asleep and does not know. 

It often is happening, Because a man has 
not watched he is losing all good from his 
heart. May the Lerd make us watchful and 
brave to defend our moral wealth! 


Holding on: Talk to Children 


REV, G CURRIE MARTIN, M. A, LONDON, ENGLAND, 

Text: “Hold fast that which is good.”°— 
1 Thess, 5:21, 

“Grip fast”’ There is a picturesque story 
told about the origin of this motto, It is said 
that when Margaret, Queen of Scotland, was 
fording a rapid river, then in flood, she was 
carried from her horse by the force of the 
torrent. Her girdle was seized by Bartholo- 
mew de Leslyn,-and as he bravely bore her 
toward the bank she repeatedly cried, “Grip 
fast.” In token of his heroic deed the queen 
afterwards conferred on him these words as 
his motto, and they have ever since remained 
that of the Leslie family, his descendants, I 
mean today to bid you “Grip fast” three things, 
the doing of which will render your life worth 
living: 

1. Grip fast the true, . 

2. Grip fast the unseen, 

3 Grip fast the Christ. 

Y. Truth is not so easy a thing to keep hold 
of as we often think. Have you ever looked 
in at those windows in London where are dis- 
played the so-called diamonds manufactured 
by various companies? If you were to have 
put into your hand some real stones from the 
mines of South Africa, and some taken from 
the cases in those windows, you children 
would find it very hard, if not impossible, to 
tell the difference, and to pick out the true 
stones from the false, The diamond merchant 
would come along, however, and in a few min- 
tes make an unerring selection, Why? Because 
she possesses infallible tests, that experience and 
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skill have taught him how to use, so that he 
may not be deceived. Now, I do not suppose 
that any could be deceived by poorly cut 
glass laid alongside real stones—it would 
only be by skillful imitation. It is just the 
same with truth. Few of us are likely to be 
led astray by gross lying, or the temptation to 
practice it: that is too ugly and distasteful. 
_Few of us would cheat openly and crudely. 
But there are “white lies” that we can our- 
selves excuse and explain to others. It is so 
easy, and no one will be any the worse if we 
get just a hint from some one, as we are do- 
ing an examination paper or working out a 
problem in algebra. We do not do anything 
unfair in a competitive examination where 
another was to suffer by our success; but now, 
where nothing depends upon it but our own 
comfort, ease and temporary praise, it is easy 
to fall into the snare. Nor is it difficult to 
find excuses. Of course, we really knew, but 
we had forgotten for the minute. We should 
give similar aid to any one else tomorrow 
and think nothing of it. Or we argue thus: 
It was not really deception,—we only said it 
in fun, and really the fellow was a great muff 
to take it in earnest. We think, on the whole, 
we are rather hardly used to be blamed for it, 
for if there was any fault it lay in his stupid- 
ity to be so easily taken in. But all this comes 
from a loose hold of the truth, of a tampering 
with our conscience, of a forgetting about the 
sure test we carry with us. 


Never let us act in any way for which we 
have to excuse ourselves, or to hesitate as to 
whether it is right. Grip fast the true. 


If. Grip fast the unseen is not so obvious 
a statement to boys and girls. Suppose we 
were to enter some beautiful cathedral that 
had been centuries in building, and we over- 
heard two people talking about it. The one 
examined the workmanship of each column 
and groined arch, and discussed how long they 
had taken to chisel, and how much money 
each had cost. Then he figured up the num- 
ber of strokes of the hammer that had been 
required to make each figure in the carving, 
how many pounds had been spent in the 
decoration of the tombs and in the. fitting of 
the chancel, and at last set forth his whole 
idea of the building in a paper covered with 
figures as to the number of men. employed, 
the tons of material used, and the quantities 
of gold and silver expended in its erection. 
But the other examined it all in quite a differ- 
ent way. He spoke of the love that had 
prompted its founders, of the patience and 
tender care that had gathered the materials 
from many lands, of the exquisite skill and 
delight of the artists who had spent them- 
selves without stint, even in obscure corners 
where no man might even see their work. 
His eyes became suffused with tears as he 
thought of the scenes of joy and sorrow 
these walls had witnessed, as he recalled the 
chant of crusaders, the wail of stricken folk 
in days of pestilence, the visits of pilgrims, 
and the stirring voices of great preachers. 
Who understood and valued the cathedral 
most truly? Surely the second, who hardly 
noticed what was seen by the eye, save as it 


was a symbol of what was unseen. Some of 
the most wonderfw words in the Bible seem. 
to be those that describe Moses as enduring, 
“as seeing him who is invisible.”. That is the 
secret of all courage, real success, and beauty 
of character—to dwell with mind and heart on 
the unseen. The poet Wordsworth believed it 
was easier for children to do this than for 
grown men and women— 


* “Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 

he sang, 

“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 


The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


And Jesus Christ ‘must have believed it 
too, and he knew the truth. For, speaking to 
little children, he said, “Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Cling to your inheritance, 
then, boys and girls, and grip fast those things 
which are best, though in themselves unseen— 
purity, obedience, gentleness, faith, hope, and 
love, . 


III, And this it will be easy for you to do 
if you grip fast Jesus Christ. Him, too, per- 
haps, you will say you cannot see. You may 
have felt some sympathy with the writer of 
the hymn we sometimes sing— 


“But, O, dear Lord, we cry 
That we Thy face could see! 

Thy blessed face one moment’s space, 
Then might we follow Thee!” 


Yet Jesus foresaw all this, and told us that 
the highest blessing belonged to those who 
had not seen him as he appeared on earth, 
and yet believed in him. Zurbriggen, the 
famous Swiss mountain-guide, tells us in his 
life how he often had letters from gentlemen 
in England and other places asking him to 
climb with them. * They had never seen him, 
they had only heard about him from those 
whom he had safely guided in difficult and 
dangerous expeditions. Then he used to send 
them a message td meet him somewhere in the 
Alps, that they might climb together, in order 
that he might test their powers. 


We have plenty who can tell us about Jesus 
Christ—those whom he has guided, helped, and 
protected. Now, iet us decide to take him as 
our own Guide. Let us put our own hand in 
his and hold it fast, for he will always firmly 
grasp our feeble fingers. Let us really make 
our own the last glad words of the same hymn 
I quoted a minute or two ago— 


“Within our heart of hearts, 
In nearest nearness be; 

Set up Thy Throne within Thine own: 
Go, Lord,—we follow Thee.” 


That is the prayer Jesus will never leave . 
unanswered, and if we grip him fast he will — 
never let us go. Ms 
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The Sons of Zeruiah 


N. Y. : 

Text: “The three sons of Zeruiah.”—2 Sam. 
11:18, and elsewhere in Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles. 

Let us turn back today to the old books of 
Samuel, Kings and Chronicles for the study 
of our subject. They are wonderful books— 
these old books of history. Incisive, quick, 
impressionistic, they leave with us often in a 
sentence lessons that last a life-time. 


Such is this phrase that occurs more than 
a score of times in the books of Samuel and 
in first Kings and first Chronicles—“The Sons 
of Zeruiah.” It is a name of a woman, and 
she was a mighty woman of valor. Nothing 
is told of her except that she was the mother 
of three sons. Whatever other cause for dis- 
tinction these three men may have had, their 
_chief claim to- honor consists.in the fact that 
- they were “the sons of Zeruiah.” 


It matters little that we cannot determine 


' with certainty her family history or whether 


she was the sister or only the half sister of 
David. It matters not that no significant deed 
is recorded of her, that no word that she 
spoke is written down. No matter about these 
omissions. Her name nevertheless has been 
caught up by these wonderful pages and pre- 
served in these rugged old histories. Again 
and again, her sons are called by her name. 
They are never indeed described in any other 
form. These strong warriors of David’s army, 
these men of heroic mold, who bear the far- 
away names of Joab, Abishai and Asahel, are 
seen always in the light of their mother’s 
face. It is the strength of their mother’s 
character that has put vim into their blood; 
it was her vision of life that by some strange 
alchemy had transfused itself into their veins. 
They were “The sons of Zeruiah.” And today 
if one were choosing to see an authentic por- 
trait .of some Old Testament woman, one might 
well choose to see the portrait of Zeruiah be- 
fore even those of the Queen of Sheba, or 
Sarah the princess, or Rachel the well-favored. 


For it is the old lesson of history over 
again, trite to be mentioned, but never to be 
forgotten, the lesson of the power of Mother- 
hood in human life and destiny. 


Benjamin West thought that it was his 
mother’s sympathy that made him an artist, 
for one day as he was sketching she stooped 
impulsively and kissed him. A mother’s kiss 
is a profound argument for a good life. In 
the gymnasium at Konigsberg is kept a fine 
fresco of Queen Louise walking with her sons. 
It is one nation’s testimony to the value of a 
mother’s sympathetic companionship. It is 
affirmed that we have never had a President 
in this country who has not left a testimony 
somewhere to the influence of a Christian 
mother. Hence the emphasis given to the 
proverb, “An ounce of mother is worth a 


- pound of clergy.” 


In the life of Thomas Carlyle is preserved 
a splendid, though homely, picture of his 
Scotch mother in the chimney corner, sharp- 


learning to write, that she might follow her 
gifted boy out into the world with the letters 
of a mother’s hand. The latest life of Savon- 
arola emphasizes again the fact that he was 
the son of a woman of beautiful character,— 
Elena, daughter of the illustrious house of 
Bonacossi of Mantua. It was true of Augus- 
tine, of Gregory, of Constantine. 


The world’s finest thinking starts in the 
home, within the domain of motherhood. 
What an appeal to all Zeruiahs of this day— 
the appeal for thoughtful; consecrated, Chris- 
tian motherhood! 


But let us try to trace the influence of 
Zeruiah upon her sons. Something forceful 
seems to be integral in their. character. It 
was their mother’s gift to them—they were 
the sons of Zeruiah. " 


I. These sons of Zeruiah teach us quite 
plainly the value of standing together and 
working hand in hand in the work oi the Lord. 
It was magnificent “team-work.” You will 
feel it if you read these incidents of the his- 
torical books. Their names are linked to- 
gether in sympathy and labor. That scene in 
Second Samuel of Asahel’s pursuit after Ab- 
ner, bloody and vengeful as it is, touches the 
heart with an impression of the fineness of 
brotherhood. Asalel, the youngest of the 
three, is a true son of Zeruiah. What a spec- 
tacle he makes! Reckless, you say, as he pur- 
sues after Abner “as light of foot as a wild 
roe.” Yes, but manfully persistent, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. Give 
us men who have something of Asahel's spirit 
of abandon in doing their Christian work. But 
the older brothers—one has the ‘impression 
that they were never far away from their 
younger brother. Joab and Abishai must have 
cast an anxious eye out over the plain. They 
knew his spirit—it was their spirit, too. Even 
Abner knew the brotherliness of these sons 
of Zeruiah. You remember how he cried out 
to Asahel, “Wherefore should I smite thee— 
how then should. I hold up my face to Joab 
thy brother?” And when Asahel fell from 
the back-thrust of Abner’s spear, Joab and 
Abishai were hot upon the trail 

It is the lesson of all the fine and manly 
sports that men love. No man can sing a 
chorus alone, no man can play a great game 
on the field alone. There is hardly any sight 
that is more beautiful than to see brothers of 
the same blood, brothers who have drawn the 
same milk into the veins, standing together all 
the way through life. Sons of the same 
mother ought to stand together. Ten thousand 
pities when the color of blood is washed out 
in covetousness and spite and hatred. If 
there is a man here who is at variance with 
his own brother, let him accept a rebuke from 
these rude and faulty sons of Zeruiah, and go 
home and be at peace with his own flesh and 
blood. 


But we are only dwelling upon this example 
of brotherhood in the Old Testament, clouded 
as the instance is by many imperfections, in 
order to see a little more clearly the bright 
shining of Christian brotherhood. Are we not 
blood-brothers, all of us who have been washed 


in the blood of Christ, and ought we not to 
stand together in the work of his kingdom? 

Il, Our Christian work would profit, too, by 
the dauntless courage of these sons of Zeruiah. 
Rude and imperfect they were, but one can 
forget and almost pardon their violence when 
one feels the thrill of their contagious cour- 
age, Joab would not move easily in polite 
modern society. He would scarcely be at ease 
at a well dressed church social, His habits 
of plucking men’s beards,. and finding his way 
with his sword into the fifth ribs of men would 
be a bit uncomfortable, and would hardly meet 
our modern ethical standards. Nevertheless 
it would be well if Joab could teach us the 
lesson of his dauntless courage, if he could 
somehow communicate to us his mighty spirit 
of endeavor, if he could show us how to do 
our Christian work without fear or discour- 
agement, without cringing, without shrinking. 

This great book of history catches up cer- 
tain of these wild deeds and immortalizes the 
spirit of them to inspire men to do their work 
for God, 

If this far-away mother of the Old Testa- 
ment hid away in the blood of her warrior 
sons such ideals as these, she gave them a gift 
of strength and elevation such as the kingdom 
of God always stands in need of. ‘God help us 
to put our hands to our Christian work with 
a little at least of the mounting courage of 
these sons of Zeruiah, In the midst of the 
tumult and the shouting, listen for the still 
small voice that whispers in the heart, “Be of 
good courage. I will be with thee.” It is a 
rugged old faith. It bears ten thousand, battle 
sears, But the Captain sits upon a white 
horse with Victory inseribed upon his thigh, 

Il, Mark, too, the initiative and enterprise 
of these sons of Zeruiah, Observe how they 
threw themselves into the breach, what re- 
source they had, how their feeling for duty 
was no meager, shallow thing, how quick and 
prompt they were, In all their wild soldier- 
life, in the midst of their deeds of violence, 
there is a quick chivalry of action, a ready, 
wnhesitating response to the call of duty, such 
as our Lord would find much use for in his 
own followers today. 

David is asking for volunteers on one occa- 
sion—“Who will go down with me?” Quick 
as a flash a son of Zeruiah replies, Abishai, 
“T will go down with thee.” Men of quick and 
steady action, men who had the initiative of 
love and courage, men who were ready to 
throw themselves into the breach. QO, there is 
something here that stirs the blood! And my 
Lord and yours is here today, appealing to 
the love and chivalry of loving and loyal hearts, 
Let our answer be quick like that of the sons 
of Zeruiah, “My Lord, I will go down with 
thee.” 

Blessed are those disciples who are prompt 
and quick to serve their.Lord. 

IV. For back of all activity in Christian 
work there must needs be a mighty personal 
devotion to the Lord that bought us. This 
was Zeruiah’s chief gift to her sons. Some- 
how she had taught them to be leal-hearted 
and true, and loyal to their King. Their quick 
warm blood had thrilling within it a strong 
sense of personal devotion, Does their sov- 
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ereign require support? These sons of Zeruiah © 
.are by to strengthen him. King David is the — 
Lord's anointed, and no man shall show despite — 
to hirh. Shimei shall not curse the fallen.and 
fleeing king- One of the sons of Zeruiah, wild ~ 
and reckless in his theocratic devotion, would — 
go to take off the head of that dead dog! 
Does Ishbi-benob; son of the giant, 
spear is heavy and his sword new, prevail 
against the king? It is a son of Zeruiah that 
is hard by to succor him. ; F 
In all literature there is no “swift fresco” 
of personal devotion that is equal to the scene 
outside of Bethlehem. The Philistines are 
holding the town with a garrison. It was 
David's own town. How often he had tended 
his sheep in the valleys beyond Bethlehem. 
How often he had stopped with his flock by | 
the well at the gate to slake his shirst and — 
theirs, And as he thought of it the king’s © 
heart spoke his rash wish, “O, that one would — 
give me to drink of the water of the well that — 
js by the gate.” Three men of his bodyguard — 
heard_his wish and were off like a flash, fore- -~ 
ing their way through the lines, and dipping — 
water from the well, and foremost of the 
three was the son of Zeruiah! QO, it was rash, 
but the spirit of it strikes fire in our imagina- — 
tion, inspires our admiration! - 
If our Lord and Master should come and 
speak some great wish of his heart. would he 
find such spontaneous loyalty as that among 
his followers today? These sons of Zeruiah 
seemed almost to anticipate their sovereign’s 
thought. They seemed to study his wish, and 
to explore as: the poet Pope says of a dutiful 
son toward his mother, “to explore the asking 
eye.” If Jesus had such loyalty as that today 
the energies of his kingdom would be multi- 
plied many fold. And he will have such loyalty 
when the hearts of his disciples are leal and 
strong and true in their devotion to him. How 
great is our love for our Master? Is it a 
light and easy thing? Or is it a great, deep, 
strong devotion—a personal passion for the 
soul's Saviour and Lord? 
- Tf these sons of a strong mother can enforce 
this lesson of loyalty to our Lord for us today, 
they shall have qone well. May their tribe 
increase—the sons of Zeruiah! May their 
spirit possess us in many things! They were 
ready for duty, they stood together, they were 
quick and prompt in their enterprises, they 
were nothing daunted by difficulty, they were 
leyal to their king. 


The Saints of God 
REV. J. B.C. MURPHY. 
From “Funeral Sermons and Addresses,” pub- 
lished by F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. — 

“Whose names are in the Book of Life”— 
Phil. 4. 3. ; 

Some few of those names are familiar to 
us, but by far the greater number are known | 
to God alone. By far the greater number of 
the redeemed in Paradise must be reckoned 
among = 

“The unknown good that rest FF 
In God's still memory folded deep.” 

These were “the bravely dumb who did the: 

deed, and scorned to blot it with a 
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ey were in the world, the world was the 
er for their lives; when they passed out of 
it the world was the poorer for their deaths, 
But the world was as unconscious of the one 
fact as of the others and many names by which 
the world was never stirred are names which 
have been written by God in the Book of Life, 


~ Some of these servants of God we ourselves 
“have known and loved, Some ef them, indeed, 
Were our very own; God had given them to 
us, and us to them, 


+ 

~ Ta many churches is celebrated All Saints" 
Day, <A beautiful feature of that festival is 
that in keeping it we give praise to Almighty 
God for the lives and for the deaths of thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of whom we have 
never even heard, Even if by an angel’s whis- 
‘per these names should this very hour be re- 
vealed to us, they would have no power to stir 
‘our hearts. But though we may never know 
‘them on this side the grave, they are names 
whieh are written in the Book of Life. And 
‘im commemorating “the unknewn good,” we 
“acknowledge the wisdom and the goodness and 
the power and the love of God, to whom none 
are unknown, From his sight no single soul 
is for a moment hidden, from the hour of 
birth to the hour of death, While in its wide 
Jove and all-embracing charity the festival re- 
minds us of a touching sight which may still 
be witnessed on certain Sunday evenings, in 
the town of Algiers. 
overhanging the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, is performed sometimes a short service 
in memory of the dead, unknown and known, 
who have been lost at sea; whose last resting- 
place must remain secret until the great day 
when the sea shall give up her dead. 


_ Days come and go with the silent revolutions 
of years, teaching us many lessons, We learn 
comforting thoughts “concerning them which 
are asleep.” We are taught that these whom 
me are accustomed te sdeak of and to think of 
as dead, are in truth living. They are living 
=~ praising God in a life more perfect than 
this, 


As we read in God’s Word how “blest are 
the departed” who have died in the Lord, we 
are moved to thank Ged for the rest and peace 
into which our loved ones have entered after 
the battle of life, 


We also pray that we may be moved to run 
with patience, as they did, the weary race be- 
fore us, “looking unto Jesus,” “Grant us 

* we pray, “so te follew thy blessed 
saints.” Do we mean it? Are we ready to 
tread the thorny path of pain and suffering 
“which saints and martyrs trod of old"? Ah! 
God forgive us! would we not escape the 
tribulation if we could, yet share the bliss unto 
which, out of that same tribulation, God's serv- 
—— have age Yet ne on ny to 

eaven,” as an saying has it, “is by Weep- 
ing Cross,” 


“A traveler was coming out of the country,” 
‘so the story goes, “to visit Jerusalem, He 
left a village, beautiful with groves and 
sheltered by great mountains, As 


> as - 


Here, on a mighty cliff” 


* 

he journeyed along an unknown road, he in- 
quired the way to the city, and they told him, © 
adding that he would have to pass by “The 
Place of a Skull” which is called Calvary, 
The traveler asked if there was no other way 
to the City, without passing by Calvary, and 
they answered, ‘No, you can only reach Jerusa- 
lem by that way.” My brethren, we too 
must pass by Calvary; we must be prepared 
for “great tribulation” if we would reach the 
or Jerusalem at the end of the journey 
of life, : 


Work on for God, and man, and Heaven, 
while the working day is yours; work on pa- 
tiently, quietly, in faith, content to do your 
duty, and then to pass away. Whether you 
make a name in the world, or whether you pass 
out of it unheeded and unknown, matters not 
at all, if your names have been written by God 
in Heaven, 


In a hospital at Scutari, during the Crimean 
war, a soldier lay dying, He had lain there, 
watched by his nurses, for many a long hour, 
apparently unconscous., On a sudden he rose 
up in bed, and with a voice which startled them 
all—so strong it was—he shouted, “Yes, T am 
here!” They laid him back upon his bed ex- 
hausted and breathless with his effort, gently 
soothed him, and asked him what he was do- 
ing. “Oh!” he said, “I heard the roll-call of 
my regiment after the battle, and I was ans- 
wering my name,” 


“When the roll-call of Christ's great army 
shall be called at the end of the battle, tell me, 
my brethren,” says the one who relates the 
story, “shall you and I be among those whose 
names are still in the Book of Life? Shall we 
be among those who say, ‘Yes, here by the 
grace of God, here!’* 


The Divinity of the Common- 
Place 


_ Notes of a sermon renee at West Ken 
sington Congregational Church on Sunday, 
OQet, 18, 1908, : 


By rus Rey, J. H, Jowerr, M. A. 
“Behold, the bush burned with are” Exod. 3:2. 


Moses stood before an ordinary bush, and 
he became aware of God; Jeremiah stood be- 
fore a budding almond tree while all around 
was dead, and he became aware of God; 
Wordsworth stood before a little primrose on 
rock, and it became. to him the court of the 

erty, 


Mrs, Sellars, the wife of an eminent pro- 
fessor of Humanity in my university days at 
Edinburgh, has recently published her remin- 
iscences, In these reminiscences she has much 
to say about a certain brilliant daughter of a 
brilliant professor of Greek at one of the 
universities of Scotland. She was once asked 
to write in a birthday-book the greatest wish 
of her life, and she wrote, “That life to me 
may never lose its halo.” Her prayer was 
that everywhere she might have the eyes to see 
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Divinity in the common place, the mystical in 
the practical, the spiritual in the material. 


Tf only we had the right sort of eyes, the 
eyes that are anointed with the eye-salve of 
God, we should see halos everywhere. Noth- 
ing would be commonplace; everything would 
be touched and quickened by grace and power 
Divine. 


A HALO UPON COMMON HUMANITY. 


If only we had the right sort_of eyes we 
should see the halo upon common humanity. 
No being in this universe would be seen with- 
out a halo. or mystic nimbus. In the old 
masterpieces of art a nimbus is put round 
about the heads of a select few, but those 
surrounding them are bereft of it; they are 
merely commonplace, with no relationship to 
God or to glory. Our English poets of the 
eighteenth century could only see the halo on 
the exceptional, the sensational, or the sub- 
lime; but when the Lake school of poets arose 
they recalled us to the Divinity of the com- 
monplace, and began to show us the flame in 
the bush, the glory of the hillock and of the 
little meandering stream. This was particular- 
ly the ministry of Wordsworth, who sang of 
commonplace people and showed that every- 
body is the beginning of d little lane that leads 
into Infinity. 


Have we got that kind of eye? Can we 
see the halo on a little child? That does not 
seem difficult. “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
But I do not think we have quite -learned to 
see it. If we had the right sort of eye we 
could not see a little child without being filled 
with awe, without the unspeakable dignity of 
it calling our soul by its name. ~ 


But even although that mght be comparative- 
ly easy, how stands it with the prodigal? Com- 
monplace enough—dirty, broken, rough and 
poor—if we had the right sort of eyes we 
should see the halo here. The man who goes 
into the slums of the great cities and has not 
the eyes to see the halo on the prodigal will 
not do much for the Lord. That is not the 
eye of God. We see the halo on the prodigal 
when he returns as a penitent, but, “when he 
was yet a long way off, his Father saw him.” 
The old thorn bush by the wayside is a poor 
thing, but it is tenanted by a Divine Guest. 


And we should see the halo on ourselyes— 
not the halo conferred by a listening senate.or 
by an applauding multitude. Listen to the 
wards of a man who is looking at his halo: 
“Now are we the sons of God;” “When He 
shall appear we shall be like Him 3” “Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of 
God.” Here is a man so conscious of his own 
private dignity and glory that he scorns to be 
mean. “God’s blood runs in my veins,” a 
man should be able to say: “I am heir of 
God and joint heir with Christ”; and the man 
who sees that halo about his brow will walk 
with a fine, dignified stride, and will never 
stoop to do the mischief of the devil. 


what a tremendous difference it makes to 


. fore, what we need is to become pure. 


A HALO UPGN COMMON EXPERIENCE. 
If we had the right sort of eyes we show 
see a halo resting upon our common r 
ience. What we most need is to see the 
of the Eternal upon the commonplace road, 
brightening for us the apparently monotonous, — 
wearisome drudgery. ‘ 
And we should see the -halo resting upon 
our common work. We appreciate the sanc- 
tity of the minister's calling, but how many of 
us have seen the mystic halo on the grocer and 
the tailor and the boot-mender? We should 
see it in the workshop as we have seen it in 
the sanctuary. In Millet’s picture “The Ange-— 
lus,” in which it is shown how the influence” 
of worship comes and sanctifies the labourer 
at work, a little ray of the departing sun has 
fallen upon the spade and illumined it I 
like that; it is the halo upon the common im- 
plement of industry. We need to see this, 
and we should see it if we had the right sort - 
oi eyes. We each need to pray, “Lord, that I 
may receive my sight.” a4 
And we should see a halo upon the com- 
~monest of our common experiences—sorrow. 
A minister knows more intimately than others - 


sorrow when the light of God falls upon it. 
Have you ever seen the wings of a starling 
in the sunlight? You have there the effect 


tender mercies are over all His works”; and 
she could see it. ooo 
There is another great commonplace—the 
greatest of alli—death. Have we seen the halo 
upon death? Why not? The Lord Jesus 
Christ has given death a new face We no 
longer look upon it as something to quench 
our hope and put out our light. He has trans- 
figured death, and we can go right up to the 
old terror and can say, “O death, where 
thy sting?” “O grave, where is thy victory?” 
We can put a halo upon everything, even upon 
death itself, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
And then, if we had the right sort of 
we should se the halo upon 
given environment. We should see 
upon the common flower and 
and- upon all the common things with which 
God has surrounded us. , 
How can we get the sort of sight whi 
given to Moses? “Blessed are 
heart, for they shall see . . .” 
the ordinary commonplace people, the 
on humble, lowly experience, the halo 
God-given environment. “Blessed are the 
in heart,” for they have got 
through the lens they see the 
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lower grade in degradation impov: 

impairs the vision, and every higher grade 
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purity imtensifies the 
never become 


I. 
SOCIABILITY AND OPTIMISM. 
The following books are helpful on this 
topic: 


Shailer Mathews’ “Social Teaching of Jesus,” 


Prof. Peabody’s “Jesus Christ and the Chris- 
tian Character,” esp. the chapter entitled “The 
Character of Jesus Christ.” 

C. E Jefferson, “The Character of Jesus,” 
Chap. XTIT. 


James Freeman Clarke’s sermon, “Rejoice 
» 


The Character of Jesus: His Sociability 
‘and His Optimism. What Does His Attitude 
- Toward the Social Life of His Time Teach 
_ the Christian Today? 


- The psalmist tells us “righteousness and 
_ peace have kissed each other.” I suppose this 
_ means they are married, and cannot get along 
without each other. In the same sense, optim- 

ism and sociability are married; they are as 

inseparable as the Siamese twins. Who ever 

heard of a pessimist that was a social success 
im a worthy sense? But the true optimist is 
i social, and your genuinely social 
man is an optimist. Hence, it is not a mere 
edincidence that the optimistic Jesus was the 
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ly and necessarily from his optimism. 

That. Jesus was an optimist, even a super- 
ficial perusal of the gospel narrative reveals. 
He was optimistic (1) regarding Himself and 
mission. The opening sentences of his first 
sermon sound the clarion notes of optimism; 

~ they are called the Beatitudes, and “beatitude” 
means the highest pitch of felicity: Blessed, 
i, e., supremely fortunate, are the poor in spirit, 
they that mourn, etc. In his first public ap- 
pearance in his old home, at Nazareth, he 
calmly maintains that the messianic prophecies 
of Isaiah are being fulfilled in himself. Yet, 
at the very time, he was a poor young man, 
in a small town, in a small province, in an 
enslaved country! Leap over three years of 
‘combat, persecution, disappointment, failure, 
suffering, impending death, do we find his op- 
timism changed to pessimism? Behold, as a 
conqueror he faces the tragic culmination of 
his life, and says to his disciples, “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world!” What 
amazing optimism! He was optimistic (II) 


Tegarding men, and despaired of no-man ex- 
: cep the hypocrite: Fickle Simon, who seemed > 


, he called a “rock.” He trusted the 
_ kmavish publicans Matthew and Zacchaeus, and 
made an apostle of the former. He saw latent 
: —_— in harlots and thieves, and befriended 
, His belief in human nature was the 


social Jesus, for his sociability sprang natural- - 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


EDWARD RUSSELL BYANS, 


Jesus, God was the supreme reality. His very 
first. recorded words were: “Wist ye not that 
T must be about My Father's business.” And 
his last were, “Father, into thy hands." The 
Father was ever present to him: “My Father 
leveth me.” “I and My Father are one.” 

We should expect such a hopeful, joyous, 
personage as Jesus to be one fond of the com- 
radeship of men. Nor are we disappointed. 
No ascetic he! His first miracle was at a 
wedding ceremony, characterized by much fes- 
tivity—music, dancing, feasting, drinking. 
There are not a few Christians who would 
think it quite unpardonable to attend such a 
social function as that wedding. Jesus evi- 
dently was fond of marriage ceremonies. At 
least two of his greatest parables employ the 
symbolism of the marriage. Yet, such occa- 
sions were the most social known to the 
Orientals. 

Observe, also, our Lord's attitude toward 
other social occasions, especially feasting. 
There is no record in the Gospels of his ever 
having declined an invitation to a social func- 
tion! Two more of his most impressive 
parables use the symbolism of the feast. Note 
particularly the return of the prodigal: the 
father, standing for God, celebrates the re- 
turn of his boy by a sumptuous banquet. Even 
the life hereafter is mentioned by Christ in 
connection with feasting: “I will not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until until 
that day, ete”* Prof. Shailer Mathews prop- 
erly observes, “Social life was shown both by 
the words and life of Jesus to be the normal 
Rfe of man.” Our Lord in a striking passage 
accentuates his own social habits: cp. Matt. 
XT. 18, rast: is far easier to be the ascetic 
John, than the social Jesus, while being true 
to lofty principles. 

The Christian is like a ship:,a ship has no 
difficulty in keeping out the wafer from its 
hull while in dry-dock. But the ocean, not the 
dry-dock, is the place for a ship, So the 
thick of human lite is for the Christian, not 
the cloister, not ascetism, But Jesus, through 
his unfailing example, gives one all-important 
secret as to how to enter social life, and yet 
receive no harm, namely, make it your dominat- 
ing purpose in all Social intercourse to leave 
your associates nobler in character than you 
find them, 

. I, 


INTERVIEWS WITH INDIVIDUALS; 

Consult the following: 

Farrar’s “The Life of Christ,” Chap. 
XLVUT, Pgs. 490 f 

Abbott's “Commentary on John,” Chap, IV, 
. John Watson: “The Life of the Master,” 


Chap. XXIT. 
Beecher: “The Life of Jesus the Christ,” 


Vol, I, Pgs. ars f 


acer INTERVIEWS AND CONVERSA- 
IONS WITH INDIVIDUALS, 

All ministers are s to be preachers, 
few care to be conversationalists; as preachers, 
they speak to the many; as conversationalists ta 


the few or even to individuals. Stress is placed 
on numbers; small audiences produce a chilly 
effect, and empty pews impede the flow of en- 
thusiasm if not of thought. The career of 
Jesus, however, challenges all this, and his 
spirit enters emphatic protest. His dealings 
with individuals are mighty significant, not 
only because of the truth they disclose, but also 
as setting forth his valuation of the individual, 
and his method of dealing with him. Con- 
sider his relations with three persons: Nico- 
demus, the Samaritan woman, and Zacchaeus. 


Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria, what 
a contrast! The former, a man of blameless 
life, of high. social, political, and religious 
standing; the latter, a sinful woman, obscure 
and despised; the former seeks Jesus, the latter 
is sought by him. Both are skeptical. Our 


Lord’s methods are divergent in the two cases,. 


but perfectly adapted: With the woman, he 
is gradual in approach, simple, kindly, forbear- 
ing, winsome; with the man, he is direct, radi- 
cal, strenuous, critical, and mildly antagonistic. 
The results in both instances amply justify the 
means utilized. 


Our Lord’s method with the Samaritan wom- 
an is the most instructive of all narratives of 
personal interviews. Note the — following 
points: 1. Evidently Jesus selected the route 
through Samaria to meet this one, humble, un- 
inviting person. 2. Physical exhaustion proved 
no obstacle to service when the opportunity 
came. 3. He took the initiative, but in a way 
tactful and appealing by making a reasonable 
request. 4. Through the gateway of the ma- 
terial, he leads on to spiritual truth. 5. Mere 
moral precept is not enough, progressively He 
conducts her to a high altitude of spiritual 
vision. 6. He proves her guilty of sin, yet not 
so as to offend, but rather to touch the con- 
science. 7. Having aroused her conscience, 
he ceases to embarrass her, letting con- 
science continue its probing process. 8. 
Her speculative difficulty, he more than an- 
swers, by stating a profound principle that 
would cover it and a score more. Christ’s ex- 
ample here “illustrates the enthusiasm, the 
skill, the patience, and the spirituality, needed 
for the most efficient, direct, personal work of 
soul-saving.” 

Zacchaeus: A publican, therefore—as all 
such were practically comfelled to be, owing to 
“the system”—unpatriotic, -irreligious, tunjust} 
cruel, grasping. He and his family were cor- 
dially hated by the good people of Jericho; 
even the synagogue was denied them. Jesus had 
knowledge of this man, and he discerned a far 
different personality from that seen daily by. 
the citizens of Jericho: Jesus saw a victim of 
circumstances, a man of good impulses, of 
longings after a better life, of splendid capaci- 
ties; he saw the image of God stamped on 
this coin of the Father’s Kingdom, badly ob- 
scured by the dirt of the world, yet discernible 
to his‘ penetrating gaze. “Zacchaeus, make 
haste, and come down.” The publican could 
hardly believe his own ears! The, church 
people of Jericho had long labored with Zac- 
chaeus; they had scolded him, and criticised 
him, and snubbed him with all his family, and 
finally had completely ostracized him—all to 


no account. They had never thought to call on 
him, or to invite him to their homes. It had 
never occurred to them to treat him like a gen- 
tleman or to repose any confidence in him. 
Doubtless Jesus could have been guest in any 
other Jericho home that day, but it was to this 
abandoned man exclusively that he said “today 
I must abide at thy house.” As the Master 
and his companion walked through. the 
crowded street, the latter did not heed the 
jeers of the crowd or observe their scowls; 
rather, he was conscious of sensations new 
and strange. On arriving at the house, Jesus 
greeted every member kindly. He did not 
criticise or even preach, but treated them as 
his equals. It was too much for guilty Zac- 
chaeus; he did not merit such graciousness, 
but he resolved then.and there to be worthy 
of it in the future. No one had said any- 
thing to him about alms-giving, yet he prom- 
ised one-half of his goods for the poor. No 
one had accused him of extortion, but he 
confessed it, and promised four-fold resti- 
tution. This lavish alms-giving and payment 
of dues (400 cents on the dollar!) would em- 
poverish him, but, never mind! Zacchaeus 
was thoroughly converted—not through 
preaching, but by the conquering kindness and 
trust of a good man. 


The Seed of the Church 


Many a pastor, even those in charge of small 
churches, would like an assistant. You could 
keep him busy. 

But you may have your wish come true if 
you will take an interest in your Sunday 
School teachers. If they do their work proper- 
ly this year two, three, five years from now 
there will come an increase to your church, 
greater than any assistant could produce. 

Two hours a week spent with your teachers ~ 
will produce as great results as your sermon. 
The Evangel believes that the Sunday School 
is part, and an exceedingly important part, of 
the church. 

Are your teachers alive or dead? Read 
“Living Teachers” for your own inspiration 
and then write us for 8 copies of those two 
pages for your teachers—signing the blank 
herewith. Your superintendent will stand half 
the expense. Of if it doesn’t make a change 
in your teachers after they have finished the 


three issues tell me, and I'll send your dollar 
back. 


SEND ME 8 COPIES OF “LIVING 
TEACHERS”. PART I, AND: SEND. 8 
COPIES EACH FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
ISSUES OF THE EVANGEL, CONTAIN- 
ING PARTS II AND III FOR THE $1 
HEREWITH. 

IT IS AGREED THAT BY THE PAY- 
MENT OF $3 ADDITIONAL THE 8 COP- 
IES MAY BE CONTINUED THE. RE- 
MAINING 8 MONTHS OF 19090, THUS 
ENABLING US TO SECURE MISS SLAT- 
TERY’S OTHER ADDRESSES, 


SUPT’S NAME... i: sakvstee 9 gid ae 
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From The World Evangel, Cleveland, O. 


I shall never forget my first glimpse of it 
hanging there on the wall before me as I 
opened the door of the art gallery. Outside 
‘the sun beat fiercely down upon the city 
streets, and the worn faces of the people 
dragging themselves back to work in scorch- 
ing mills and stores and shops had plunged 
me,into the depths of questioning, as to the 
why of things in this busy, hurrying world of 
ours, 


But I forgot the problems. Forgot every- 
thing. There it was in the plain, dark frame, 
that wonderful picture of the sea. The fury 
of a storm was upon it, and the wind had 
piled up giant waves deep crested with foam 
as white as snow, just ready to break. Nice- 
ly poised—just ready—and as I looked I half 
expected to see them dash upon the waiting 
shore. But all was:still, I stood with fasci- 
nated gaze—but they did not break—I was 
looking at a picture of the sea, For ten long 
years and more it mighf hang there, but that 
soft, white crest would never break, creep 
along the sand and dash against the solid 
rock. It was just a picture—not the sea. 


“?hen I remembered that’ other day when 
standing upon the rocks of our northern 
shore, I had seen the sea. It was smooth 5s 
glass, deep and. charming and still; thei a 
wind in the night, the pouring ‘rain, and 
morning broke. I braced myself against a 
rock, not daring to approach the place where 
yesterday I sat so calmly. Now the thunder- 
ing crash of the breakers upon the shore 
thrilled me, the spray dashed over me, the 
craft securely anchored in the harvor 
plunged and rocked on the giant waves and 
the steamer dared not try to make her land- 
ing. Every wave as it pounded the granite 
rock seemed to shout to me; over and over on 
the wild surges, it came, “I am Strength— 
Force—Power-- ‘he sea—the real sea.’ Here 
on the wall before me in the quiet of the gal- 
lery hung, “The Sea,” over yonder, breaking 
upon the northern shore was “The Sea.” 


There was such a difference. Why did one 
please my eye and the other thrill my soul? 
You know—one was a picture—the other was 
the sen. One was a good copy, a carefully 
wrought representation, the other was the 


*genuine like the great Christ. 


_ strength and force. 
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sea in reality, with its boundless shores, its 
hidden secrets, its resistless power wrung 
from fathomless depths. It was real. Real- 
ity, that was what made the difference. 


Reality gives power. I know then and I 
know now that it is even so with men and 
women, Especially is it true of us who are 
teachers, that reality alone gives power. 

What are Living Teachers? They are real, 
He was never 
in any sense a copy, an echo, and so he had 
He was real and therein 
lay his power. 

He was a real Teacher because he had 
something to teach. Something he believed 
would make men better and the world hap- 
pier. He believed it so profoundly that he 
said it would solve all the problems of man- 
kind. He was so glad to teach it that he sat 
on the mountain side, crossed and re-crossed 
the lake, met his enemies in the synagogue, 
stopped in the highways and by-ways of Je- 
rusalem, went to the feast and the wedding— 
yes, even talked by the well with a woman 
of Samaria. All this that he might have the 
chance to teach, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 

He taught because he wanted to. Nag one 
drove him forth, no one pressed his duty 
upon him, no one ever said, “You ought to.” 
He said, “I must.” And so- men listened to 
what he taught, women believed his mes- 
sage, and little children followed him. After 
more than nineteen centuries men trust their 
souls to what he said. 

Yes, he had something to teach and taught 
it, eagerly, with enthusiasm and authority. 
The real teacher does that today, and, he 
teaches with power wherever he is. The rea- 
son there is so much mechanical, empty, 
forced teaching today is just because men 
and women have nothing to teach. No vital, 
life-giving belief, no personal knowledge of 
the thing to be taught thrills their souls until 
it must be said. ; 

No one can give outward expression to that 
which is not within. He may say, but unless 
he is, it will not count. He may say it beau- 


Continued in the January aad: February World Evangel, 
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The City a Post Graduate. 
Educator 


Recently the Senior class of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary were entertained in 
Philadelphia by Dr. Sylvanus Stall, the well- 
known author of the Purity books. The pur- 
pose of their host was to give the students a 
sort of post-graduate course of a practical na- 
ture. It need scarcely be said that the plan 
proved a decided success. One of the students 
wrote of his experience as follows: 

Hamlet said, “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,” and he spoke after 
an experience with things as they exist out- 
side of text books. One is constantly brought 
face to face with conditions that remind one of 
the little school girl who was asked by a vis- 
itor “How large is a cow?” to which the child 
replied, “The one in my book is so high,” 
measuring off an inch om her index finger. 
To many of us the “cow is just so high,” and 
if we who are theological students, were asked 
such a practical question in respect of our pro- 
fession, we should doubtless be able to give 
no better answer. “Is our theological training 
adequate?” Yes, and no, - Adequate as far 
as theory is concerned, but from the practical 
point of view, it seems to fail, Even our so- 
called “Practical Theology” is mainly a theory 
or a philosophy. How. then shall the matter 
be remedied ? 

I do not think that I am. speaking from a 
hasty generalization when I say that by far 
the majority of our ministerial students come 
from rural districts, and although most of them 
attend a college, they are not brought into con- 
tact with a great city, nor do they get that 
insight into human nature and life that is nec- 
essary to him whose work deals with men. 
Every candidate for the ministry should have 
some business training; he should be brought 
into commercial relations with his fellowmen, 
so that he can study them, not as they will 
later appear to him, “done up’ ‘ for the occasion 
of his pastoral visits, but in those material 
things for which many strive more passion- 
ately than for the salvation of their immortal 
souls. Unfortunately the ministerial student 
does not have the clinical experience that is so 
valuable to his brother, the physician, while 
preparing for his work. Our first clinic often 
comes only after graduation, when we are 
hurried into the chamber of death, or brought 
face to face with sin incarnate. 
from the “total depravity,” the “original,” the 

“actual” sin of which we have studied. Now 
one of the main causes for this lack of train- 
-ing in ministers is the fact that so many of 
our seminaries are not in active touch with 
some large church, and are often far from the 
city which affords such splendid opportunities 
for work and observation. And this very 
segregation is apt to produce a clerical bias, 
Too often we see the world as the frog at the 
bottom of a ten-foot well sees it. Although I 
do not believe that the minister is more prej- 
udiced than the doctor or the lawyer, I do 
believe that he of all men should give eve 
one fair play and a square deal, Nothing will 
enable him so well to do this as to be brought 
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into contact’ with men of sities calli nor 
can he get a better idea of his work “by 
seeing someone else do it, and then to take 
a hand in it himself. 

For these purposes the city affords unpar- 
alleled opportunities; and a visit to some me~ 
tropolis, if only for a week or two, is both a 
pleasure and a profit. Theoretically the min- 
ister’ preaches on the woes of evil, intemper- 
ance and licentiousness, but how much more 
vividly can he portray these woes after he has 
come into actual contact with the d, 
dirty, and morally filthy frequenter 2¢tmnen 
and brothel! “The wages of sin is death” 
comes in for a share of his homiletic elo- 
quence, but how much more effective will his 
sermon be if he has seen in some hospital out- 
raged nature inflicting with unerring justice 
the penalties of an attempt to break her hu- 
mane and kindly laws. Glowingly he pictures 
the variegated dress of the assembly of five 
thousand, and the work of mercy that forms a 
concrete illustration of the spiritual truth 
contained in the “Bread of Life”; yet a new 
and grander meaning is got from that miracle 
after he has seen its modern counterpart in 
the weekly ministering unto “the least” of 
Christ’s brethren, Some new Chrysostom ex- 
patiates upon the Christ who is able “to save 
to the uttermost”; yet he does not fully realize 
the great truth of his theme till he has stood 
beside the tramp, and has seen him change 
from the misery of doubt and unbelief into the 
joyous trust and faith of a child of God. 

These are realities; they give the student 
opportunity of seeing the practical example of 
a theoretic principle. Gospel missions, hos- 
pitals, medical schools, courts—all contribute 
their share to that encyclopedic knowledge 
that the minister should have, and without — 
which his education is incomplete, God give _ 
us more philanthropic Christians who will — 
make it possible for our ministerial students 
to study the conditions with which they must 
soon deal. —-—- 


| 
4 
ALL SHE PAID FOR. . 


On her way home from morning service, | 
says a writer in, the New York Press, Mrs. 
Scott complained ‘to the friend who had joined 
her of the exceeding dullness of the sermon, 

“Yes, mama, but it was very cheap,” little 
Jimmy hastened) to say, “You only paid a 
dime for it.” 


THE SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 


The manager of an employment agency 
noted with some surprise that a woman in 
search of a maid asked each of the girls lined 
up against the wall if she had ever been em- 
ployed in a minister’s family, None of them 
had been, Then, the New York Sun says, the 
manager’s curiosity prevailed. 

“May I ask,” said he, “why you are particul- 
arly anxious to know if these girls have had 
an engagement of that kind?” 

“Because we are very hard up just now,” 
the woman replied, candidly, “and T must have 
a girl who is economical, I have found that 
of all the servants those who have 
in’ clergymen’s families know best how 
economize.” . 
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NOT ONE, BUT SIX. 


Several friends have written us in regard 
to the item in the January Expositor concern- 
ing chapel cars. The item spoke of the one 
car used by Baptists, but this is far behind the 


facts. They have now six such cars: 

1. “Evangel,” given by six railroad men. At 
work in Oklahoma. 

2. “Emmanuel,” given by Baptists. At work 


on Pacific Coast. 

3. “Glad Tidings,” given by Mr. Wm. Hills, 
New York. At work in Nebraska. 

4. “Good Will,” given by Baptists. 
in Colorado. 

5: “Messenger of Peace,” 
women. At work in Missouri. ‘ 

6. “Herald of Hope,” given by Baptist men. 
At work in Michigan. 

The first was built as a result of a sugges- 
tion by Dr. Wayland Hoyt. He was riding 
with his brother, Mr. Colgate Hoyt, along a 
line of railway in the West. As he noted the 
many small towns where there’ were no 
churches, he suggested that the railroad men 
could greatly benefit these towns if they built 
a car, equipped it as a church and parsonage 
combined, and allowed it to be sidetracked 
in these destitute places for meetings. - 

The brother acted on the suggestion and 
with five other railroad men gave orders to 
have a car of this description constructed. It 
was presented to the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society in 18or. 

These cars are about So feet long and 11 


At work 


given by Baptist 


wide. They are divided into chapel and living 
room. The chapel will seat 100 persons. The 
Estey Organ Co. has fitted up each car with 
an organ. The railroads generally haul these 
cars free. A leaflet of the American Baptist — 
Publication Society, from which we get these 
facts, adds, “Bishop Walker, an Episcopal 
clergyman, was the first to use a chapel car 
in this country, and he was inspired to build 
one by seeing one which was being used by the 
Greek Church in Russia. I have heard that 


_ this car has been taken off the trucks and is 


now a-chapel in North Dakota. I have read 
that the Greek Church has five of these cars 
on the Siberian Railway.” 


LECTURES THAT INTEREST AND IN- 
u STRUCT. 
Dear Editor: 

The lectures about which you inquire, “Are 
You in the Game?” “Opportunities and How 
Men Meet Them,” etc., are not published in 
any form. There is a demand here in the 
East on the part of churches, societies, 
schools and clubs for first class lectures at 
reasonable prices by which money can be 
made for the society, etc. 

As I am a pastor on a salary, and have had 
the advantage of traveling a great deal I con- 
ceived the idea that I could get up a series of 
lectures and give them at a reasonable charge, 
thereby giving the society or club securing me a 
chance to make something beside being fairly 
remunerated myself. 

My appointments have been within a radius 
of too miles of Philadelphia, which enables me 
to get back home without losing much time. 

I make a regular charge of $10.00, plus ex- 
penses. Expenses include railroad fare, hotel, 
where I have to stay over night, and all in- 
cidental expenses. My lectures are just as 
good as many who charge $50.00 to $100.00 
an evening. I should be pleased to correspond 
with any regarding my lecture. 

Cordially yours, 
Wm. Barnes Lower. 

Wyncote, Pa. 

The Mest Popular Hymns, selected by Gil- 
bert Clifford Noble, is a collection of the best 
of the grand old hymns of the church. 
Words and music. Price 50 cents. 

Byte Noble & Eldredge, 31-35 West 15th 

New York City. 

Ste Truth About Grace is a little treatise 
on grace. Price 25 cents. ; 

C. C. Cook, rso Nassau St., New York City. 

very Man a King, by O. S. Marden is best 
described by its sub-title, Might in Mind— 
Mastery. Price $1.00 net. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. 

A Junior Congregation, by James M. Far- 
rar, pastor of First Reformed Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and minister of the first organized 
Junior Congregation. Price $1.20 net. 

Funk & Wagnalls €o., New York City. 

The Bible for Home and SchoolActs—is 
a valuable little book, saying much in few 
words. This volume is by Prof. George Hol- 
ley Gilbert. Price 75 cents, net. 

The Macmillan Co, 66 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 
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WHY BOYS GO WRONG, 


The last sixteen years of my life have been 
exclusively devoted to the care of persons 
charged with crime, and almost the only 
phase of this experience tinged with a ray of 
brightness has been the study of boys who 
have gone wrong. Not fewer than fifteen 
hundred boys each year find their way to the 
Cook County Jail, and this means that at 
least twenty-four thousand boys have come 
under my special care. Naturally this re- 
sponsibility has carried with it exceptional 
opportunities for the study of the boy nature. 


My observations have convinced me that 
there are plain and simple rules of treatment 
which parents may follow with their boys 
that can scarcely fail of good results. of 
course, it is always necessary to study each 
boy individually, but there are general prin- 
ciples which apply almost universally. 


No boy is too good to be watched or too 
bad to be trusted in some degree. Untold 
mischief and sorrow constantly result from 
the common failure of parents to realize 
these facts. It goes against the grain for 
the parents of an apparently honest boy to 
suspect him of wrong doing; they feel a cer- 
tain sense of disloyalty in subjecting his con- 
duct to suspicion. 


This feeling is wrong. Parents should un- 
derstand that such a watch upon the conduct 
of a boy is necessary because boys cannot 
have the judgment of men—but not because 
the boy is an object of suspicion. Thousands 
of boys go wrong because their parents take 
it for granted that a good home and respec- 
table parentage are practical guarantees of 
good conduct. In other words, the boys are 
given their head and are off with the bit in 
their teeth before either they or their par- 
ents realize what has happened. 


A. boy cannot settle into a course of wrong 
living without feeling the need of money— 
especially in the city—and this boy had com- 
paratively little spending money from his 
parents. One night, when the pressure of 
money was especially keen, two of his older 
associates, who were also without funds. told 
him to “come+ along” and they’d soon have 
plenty. He didn’t wish to go, but a foolish 
sense of pride prevented him from “showing 
the white feather.” He foliowed them with a 
beating heart. They waited in a dark alley, 
in a residenée district, and the older boys 
held up a passerby while he acted as sentry. 
There was an outcry, a chase and capture by 
the police, and a ride to the station in a pa- 
trol wagon. There he was held for several 
days without opportunity to communicate 
with his parents. 


He was not in any sense malicious or a de- 
generate. It is not overstating the situa- 
tion to say that all this sad home tragedy 
could have been avoided if these parents had, 
from the start, established in the mind of the 
boy that hewnust give an account of the way 
in which he spent his time when away from 
home. For when once a boy comes to under- 
standing that he must give a straightforward 
and logical account of what he does, and 
where he goes, when he is out of the home, 
he will inevitably become more careful of his 
associations. 


But the watchfulness of the parents shoula 
go beyond merely establishing the fact that 
the boy must render an accounting. They 
should be alert to detect any discrepancies in 
the accounting and should not hesitate close- 
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ly to question him on any features of his as- 
sertions which have any shadow of doubt at- 
taching to them. It is a settled principle in 
the practice of criminal law that there is al- 
ways a hopelessly weak point in every struc- 
ture of fabricated testimony, no matter how 
cunningly contrived it may be. Parents 
should recognize this principle and persist in 
questioning the boy until thoroughly satisfied 
that they have the truth. 

Again, the parents should take occasion to 
know, from outside and independent sources, 
that the story told by the boy is true, They 


- should keep in touch with the boy’s associates 


and be on terms with them which shall make 
it possible, by an incidental and discreet 
question, to learn if the lad’s story that he 
was with a certain boy at a certain place is 
true or false: Sometimes this is not a simple 
matter, but generally it is not so difficult as 
it might seem, 

Another important thing which parents can 
do to protect boys from going wrong is to 
teach them not to yield to impulse, but to 
stop short and do a little steady thinking 
when the. first suggestion of impulse catches 
them. Boys are immature; they lack knowl- 
edge, judgment, balance. In most cases their 
faculties of imagination develop ahead of 
their reasoning faculties, and these vagrant 
impulses are, at first, freaks of the imagina- 
tion. But if they are yielded to they become 
more than this—a part of individual char- 
acter. 


In conclusion, keep your boy busy and in- 


terested in something., It may be something 
which amounts to nothing in itself from 
your viewpoint; but if it really interests and 
occupies him it is vitally useful and impor- 
tant. Do not let him have any time in which 
he “doesn’t know what to do.” Provide him 
with a ready and waiting outlet for every 
ounce of “steam” that is in him. To get the 
best results this outlet must be one that is 
agreeable to him; and let every day find him 
soundly and wholesomely tired—ready to 
drop into restful slumber the minute he goes 
to bed.—John L. Whitman, jailer of the Cook 
County, Illinois, jail. 


How Get Our S. S. Pupils to Take More In- 
terest in Their S. 8S. Records? 


Not only see that the marking is carefully 
done by the teacher, but see that their 
monthly standings are posted, published, or 
announced, at the end of each month. This 
will shame some indifferent pupils. It might 
be well, also, to transfer, at the end of the 
month, from the regular classes, all those 
who have been frequently absent without 
good excuse during the month. Put them in 
a trial class, telling them that as soon as 
their records improve, they may be placed 
back in their regular classes. This may 
seem rather severe, but the boys and girls 
will have far more respect for the school 
when they know that you mean business. 
Three or four slipshod pupils may drop out, 
but twenty-five or thirty will come in to 
take their places. 
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Aided by suggestions from A. T. Pierson, J. Wilbur Chapman, Russell H. Conwell, 
Bishop McCabe, W. G. Moorehead, and many other leading ministers. 
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the’ preacher the desire to be used in saving other thousands. Here are sermons that 
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nificantly, “Won by One,” for it convincingly lays upon every Christian preacher or lay- 
man, the obligation of personal individual work in carrying out Christ’s great com- 
mission. It is a book to be bought by dozens and hundreds for distribution, { 


If your church is at a standstill spiritually get your people to read this book. The 
results will show a tremendous return on the investment, Get a copy for yourself at once. 


“T want to say that your book is the most complete presentation of the scriptural and personal duty 
* of individual work in the kingdom of Christ that I have ever read. I have read parts of it the second time 
and expect to reread it again.—Rev. D. D. Proper, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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very practical and suggestive hand 
book on the universal and ever- 
present financial problem in our churches 
in which not only are definite plans for 
providing a church income discussed, 
but. emphasis is laid on the fundamental 
principles of financing a church organ- 
131 Pages, 16mo., Cloth. 


Does Your Church 


Att churches have experienced diffi- 

culty during the past year in raising 
money for current expenses or for 
special purposes. 

We have designed a plan and com- 
plete outfit by which a church of 100 or 
more members may raise, from outside 
sources, $100; 200 members may raise 


Ways that Win in Church Finance 


By Rev. Albert Sidney Gregg 


ization. The pastor’s relation to the ques- 


tion naturally occupies a large share 
of the discussion, but the part of 
the church officers, societies and 


other agencies in this field of church 
effort is handled fully and suggest- 
ively. 

Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Need $100 to $300? 


$200; and 300 members may raise $300. 

A church of 100 members may raise 
$200 by doubling up the work, but we 
do not recommend it. 

Samples of outfit will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps, or free with an 
order for “Ways That Win in Church 
Finance.” 
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QUIET TALKS ON POWER 


By S. D. Gordon 

A remarkable little book in its intimate 
and impressive presentation of vital truth 
in regard to the development of Christian 
experience. Over 100,000 copies have been 
sold. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey’s colleague (Mr. Alex- 
ander), says: “I have carried it around 
the world with me, and have loaned it to 
all kinds of people; and the one verdict 
has been, ‘A remarkable book, and so dif- 
ferent from any other.’ I advise Chris- 
tians everywhere to read it.” 

Springfield Republican: “His talks lose 
nothing by being quiet; they reach the 
heart most forcefully,” 

16mo., Cloth 
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A series of encouraging and. helpful 
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“Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other,” 
—Ferris 8S. Fitch, Ex.-Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan, 

Up to date. Having but recently been completed, it contains much in- 
formation not found elsewhere. 

“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accu- 
rate and compact.’’—Professor Day, of Yale. 
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from all others; they mark it as an exceptional production. 
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set Imperial Encyclo- 
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cloth binding with book- 
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They allay all inflammation and irri- 
tation. . Unexcelled for hoarseness, 
eatarrh, and bronchitis. 


REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
The Great Evangelist, Writes :— 

After trying very many Lozenges for the throat 
I can safely say that these have in my case 
proved to be the best. I have recommended 
them largely to friends, and the almost universal 
testimony of such is in agreement with my own 
opinion. I have never been without them. 
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TWO CRITICAL MINISTRATIONS. 


The Wedding and the Funeral require tact 
and thought and proper form. G. B. F. Hal- 
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By James Comper Gray, Geo. M Adams and a staff of assistants, is most high 


tions appear below, but a higher commendation is re in the fact that over 3250 clergym 


tunity to examine the work for ten days in their own 


homes, 


This is the only Biblical work or commentary sent free of charge with the privilege. 
Lhis method of marketing The Biblical Encyclopedia shows on the face of it that it 

The most practical and helpful Biblical work published. 
These claims and the following enthusiastic commendation can be partially understos 


when you examine the names and subjects in the two pillars. 
Compare the numbers of references of a few 


value and the other its practical value, 


One shows its intrins 
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much as The Biblical Encyclopedia, 
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MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Bap- 
tist Church (2,000 members), New York 
City: “A judicious study of these volumes 
will be EXTREMELY HELPFUL TO 
PREACHERS.” 

Cc. C. McCabe, Bishop Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: “I can commend them to 
ministers everywhere as most valuable, I 
SHALL USE THEM IN PREPARING 
MY SPEECHES AND SERMONS.” 

J. Wilbur Chapman, Sec. Pres. Gen. As- 
sembly's Committee on Evangelistic Work: 

“IT consider it MOST HELPFUL TO 
THE BIBLE STUDENT.” 

George Darsie, The late, was one of the 
three leading men of the Christion or Dis- 
ciple Church: “If one has {t, he will want 
it perpetually at his elbow for reference. 
HE WILL NEVER HANDLE A BIBLE 
PASSAGE WITHOUT SEEING WHAT 
IT HAS TO SAY.” 

J. P. Cowan, Moderator of Gen'l Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church: 
“In correct analysis and application; in 
suggestive and illustrative, and also in sys- 
tematic and lucid arrangements, THE 
BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS NO 
EQUAL.” 

J. R. Miller, Editor Presbyterian Board 
Publication, “THEY ARE FULL OF IM- 
PORTANT INFORMATION,” 


. M. Mathews, Bishop United Bret 
ren Church: “IT IS ‘MULTUM IN PA 
VO’ and in an admirably concise ai 
practical manner presents an array of fact 
truths and illustrations unequaled by at 
similar work I have seen.” 

P, S. Henson, Tremont Temple, Bosto 
Mass.: “I have had the Tnoyclopetie on 
a little while, but FIND MYSELF CO] 
SULTING, IT VERY FREQUENTL 
AND ALWAYS WITH PROFIT.” | 

W. F. Mallalieu, Bishop Methodist Ep! 
copal Church: “So far as I have examin 
it I approve the method, spirit and mz 
ter, It shows a vast amount of PATIEN 
PAINSTAKING AND COMPETEN 
SCHOLARSHIP.” . 

William Evans, Associate Director Moo 
Bible Institute: “I know of no other wo 
of its kind that is more—if as useful ar 
HELPFUL TO THE STUDENT OC 
THE SCRIPTURES.” 

A. C. Hopkins, Moderator of the Ge 
Assembly Pres. Church in U. §.: “T! 
books contain much that is very useful ar 
HELPFUL TO A BUSY MINISTER.” 

Russell H» Conwell, The Baptist Ter 
ple, Philadelphia: “Especially useful, e 
cecdingly practical in form, and evident 
EDITED BY ONE WHO KNOWS TH 
PRESENT NEEDS OF THE MINISTR 
AND THE BIBLICAL STUDENT.” 


WHAT OTHER PROMINENT MEN FOUND: 


W. J. Semelroth, Editor The World 
Evangel: “I GIVE THIS SET OF 
BOOKS THE PLACE OF HONOR IN 
MY STUDY.” 

Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secretary Inter- 
national Sunday School Association: “The 


arrangement is exceedingly helpful and 
suggestive,” 
Bishop H. C. Morrison, M. E. Church 


South, New Orleans, La.: “I assure you 
that your work will be a benediction to 
preachers and teachers,” 

R. F. Coyle, Moderator Presbyterian 
General Assembly: “Of great practical val- 
ue, 


used them for some time, 


Fred’k D, Power, Pastor Garfield Memo 
ial Church, Washington, D. C.: “I vah 
the Biblical Encyclopedia as one of n 
readiest and most efficient helpers. For tl 
busy pastor who wants things condense 
in the briefest possible space, consiste 
with clearness and completeness, THIS ] 
THE BEST WORK KNOWN TO ME 


A. T. Pierson, Editor “Missionary R 
view of the World”: “If you have an 
more works as helpful as the Biblical Br 
cyclopedia I would like to know. I war 
to present two sets to the Moody Bible I: 
stitute. Let me know the cost,’ 


We have over a hundred as enthusiastic commendations from preachers who hay 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


smmended by the eminent men whose portraits appear above and whose commenda- 
all denominations purchased The Biblical Encyclopedia only after they had an oppor- 


a cas examination before paying any money for the wérk. 
¢ above well-known ministers say, to which thousands of purchasers have agreed: 


FOUR-FOLD IN 1 AS iar =| S COP EB 

YOU HAVE SOME TEXT IN MIND—THIS IS WHAT IT WILL DO FOR 
THAT TEXT: ‘ 

1. It will comment (the combined wisdom of the ages being used) on the difficult 
words or clauses, 2. It will analyze the text into important heads and subdivisions. 3. 
It will quote some important information on the text from Bible Commentators, or some 
iHustrative incident from history, secular literature, etc. 4. It illuminates it with a mar- 
ginal reference or quotation. To treat each of the 31,173 texts in the Bible in this four- 
fold manner requires: 

oo Spee AND ANNOTATIONS” —over 30,000 of these illuminating, pithy 
thoughts. ‘ 

2. “QUOTATIONS FROM BIBLE COMMENTATORS AND SECULAR LITER- 
ATURE”— 0,000 of these. 

3. “ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE FACTS”—over 10,ooo—forming an En- 
cyclopedia of Illustration, 

4 “EXPOSITIONS AND ANALYSES”—Taking up the verses word by word. and 
then outlining the important texts. All this is arranged according to BOOK, CHAP- 
TER and VERSE, and forming a complete study of EVERY SCRIPTURE text. 


EXCEEDINGLY COMPREHENSIVE 


The Corinthian pillar on the left gives tains a few selections from the 145 pages 
100 of the 200 authors quoted in the com- | of subject indexes of this work. Compare 
ment on that one small book of the Bible. | it with indexes of works which have cost 

Not one private library in a hundred, and | you twice or three times as much. 
not all public libraries could produce these It may be safely said that there is not in 
different works on theology shown on the | the English language any other work 
Corinthian pillar, and these. are only a few | which, within a reasonable compass, fur- 
of the works used on a single book of the | nishes so much illustrative material or light 
Bible and that one of the smallest. on the whole Bible as is found in these five 

The Corinthian pillar on the right con- ' volumes. 

The arrangement is the same as that of the BIBLICAL MUSEUM, about 50 per cent 
of the permanently valuable portions of which have been retained. This was highly 
recommended by C. H. Spurgeon. The latest Biblical Literature has been consulted by 
the author of the revision to bring it entirely up-to-date, viz: THE EXPOSITOR’S 
BIBLE, HOMILETIC COMMENTARY, CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, PREACHER’S COM- 
MENTARY, PEOPLE’S BIBLE, BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR, and many other works, 
involving a library acgessible to few. 


D E 8 Cc R I P T I O N 


The Biblical Encyclopedia consists of five volumes, 4,500 pages, 7x9 I-2x1 3-4 in., 
weight 18 pounds. Clearly printed on a laid paper from new plates, bound in heavy 
green buckram and so sewed that the volumes will lie open on the study table. 

USE AND EXAMINE THEM TEN DAYS BEFORE BUYING 

Make use of your privilege. After considering the most highly commended Biblical 
work now published, you can hardly afford to pass it by without an examination, Sign 
the blank below and the five volumes will be sent you express prepaid. 


ORDER BLANK—AS PER PROPOSITION YOU MAY SEND ME THE BIBLI- 
CAL ENCYCLOPEDIA EXPRESS PREPAID. 


I AM TO KEEP THE BOOKS TEN DAYS, USING THEM IN MY STUDY. 

I AGREE TO EITHER RETURN THE BOOKS EXPRESS PREPAID WITHIN TEN 
DAYS, OR PAY $2.50 WITHIN 30 DAYS AND $2.00 PER MONTH FOR 7 MONTHS 
THEREAFTER, MAKING A TOTAL OF $16.50. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


F. M. BARTON, 


Publisher, 706-712 Caxton Bidg., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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OR I RESERVE RIGHT TO PAY $14.00 WITHIN 30 DAYS INSTEAD OF THE : 


THE BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AS A WORK OF 
REFERENCE, 
wo we 
IT CONTAINS 
MORE THAN 145 
PAGES OF CARE- 
FULLY 'PREPAR- 
ED INDEXES, 
we wf 
Following are a 
few selections from 
the Index, and the 
number of referen- 
ces on each subjects 


Abstinence ..+++ 6 
Afitiction 

Atonement 
Ambition 


Character 
Charity 
Children 


‘orgiveness 
FPunre . 


F. M. BARTON CO., Publisher of Books 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Especially for Preachers 


“YOUR BOOKS ARE ALL HIGHLY EVANGELICAL AND DESERVE A WIDE CIR- 
CULATION.”—Bishop J. S. Mills. 

1. Annotations Upon Popular Hymns. By Charles Seymour Robinson. Origin, 
stories, and. biographies of authors, of more’ than 1,200 of the leading 
hymns. 580 pages Tiree bx 

. Art of Illustration. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 200° pages +004 

Bible and Babylon. By Edward Konig, D. D. An examination + “Babel und 
Bibel,” by Delitzsch, and other works F 

Chats with Young Christians. By Louis Albert Banks. 
verts. Paper, 10 cents, $1.00 per dozen. Cloth 

. Comprehensive Bible Dictionary. Revised and improved by important addi- 

tions from the works of Rebinson, Gesenius, Lange, Fairbairn, Thomson, 
* and many other eminent scholars, Large 8vo., 1,000 pages 
Expositor and Current Anecdotes. A treasury of sermons, illustrations ‘and 
methods of church work. Fully indexed. Bound in cloth, Vols. IIL, IV,, 
V., VI., VII., VIII. and IX. Bach 
Favorite Texts of Famous People. By Frederick Barton. Includes notable 
texts of 400 prominent persons of all ages, and 300 interesting illustrative 
incidents 
Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men. By Louis Albert Banks. Containjng 600 bright, 
keen, illustrative incidents, indexed by subjects, texts and numerically. ; 
. Funeral Sermons and Outline Addresses. edited by William EB. Ketcham, D. “ot 
A carefully edited compilation of great funeral addresses. 3875 pagwes...... 
Great Archers and Their Weapons, By Louis Albert Banks. Studies of great 
preachers, their methods and their illustrations. Brooks, Spurgeon, Beecher, 
Liddon, Guthrie, Talmage, McNeil, MacMillan, Robertson, Chalmers, Wat- 
kinson, ete. Contains several hundred of Dr. Banks’ illustrations. 260 
pages, 64%x9% oeieit Sie Giese 
. Hidden Wells of Comfort. By Louis Albert Banks, Contains "52 ‘of Dr. Banks’ 
best sermons. 3800 pages 
Homiletiec Year. By G. B. Hallock. Suggestive themes and. outlines ac- 
cording to month, and ineluding holidays, seasons and special services..... 
Lives of Church Lenders, or Heroes of the Cross. By Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken. 125 biographies, 80 authors, 1,000 biographical illustrations in- 
dexed. 873 pages 
Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence. By Henry hae Fish. 
from Chrysostom to Jonathan Mdwards 
Missionary Annals of the 19th Century. 
Missionary Review of the World. *“Has a ‘distinct value t as a hook of Saters 
ence for the history and statistics of missions.”’—The Outlook Z 
One Hundred Revival Sermons and Outlines, Including sermons of the ‘Fathers 
and Reformers from the days of the Barly Church to the present- cog Evan- 
gelists. Compiled by Frederick M. Barton. 455 pages OK ey M3 
Pocket Manual for Funerals. With suitable Scripture selections and gems of 
funeral addresses. Compiled by Jos. Sanderson, Bound in limp leather.... 
Pocket Manual for Weddings, containing details and forms of ceremonies of 
all kinds, for church and home, ete. Bound in gray leather. 
Present Day Parables. By J. Wilbur Chapman. 200 pages, carefully indexed. 
. Pulpit Power and Eloquence, Vol, I., or The One Hundred Best Sermons of the 
19th Century. Introduction by A. T. Pierson. 844 pages 
Pulpit Power and Eloquence, Vol. II, This is on the same plan, containing 40 
sermons equal to those in Vol, 5 
Quiet Talks on Power. By S. D. Gordon.: An impressive presentation ‘of vital 
truth in relation to Christian experience .. 
Science and Religion. at Henry Calderwood, LL. D,, dinburgh University. 
323 pages ’ 
Seed Basket. By J. Ellis. Contains 3 
addresses 
Tool Basket. By J. Ellis. Outlines on plan. of Seed EARS “Invaluable to 
busy workers.’—Mark Guy Pearse ... = ele 
The Unfolding Life. By Antoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux, uae study” of De- 
velopment with reference to religious training pet 728, - 
Won by One. By Rev. M. T. Lamb. A striking little book on ‘personal evan- 
gelism. Paper, 15 cents, $1.50 per dozen. Art boards,),...csesvesccencecas 
LEADING PULPIT LIBRARY, 
Old Wine in New Bottles. By Len G. Broughton, 
Fresent Day Life and Religion, By A. C, Dixon. 
The Question of the Centuries. By Robtrt Stuart MacArthur. 
Acres of Diamonds. By Russell H. Conwell. 
Each volume contains from ten to fourteen strong sermons, These men are 
pastors of churches, each having upward of 2,000 members. Price $1.00 each postpaid, 
or the four for $3.00. 


Not one of these books but is worthy a place in your library. Most of them should 
be on your study table. Any 10 volumes will be sent express paid for $12.50, or 
$3.00 cash and $3.00 per month for 4 months. 

ORDER BLANK: Send me the following books (give numbers). 
for which find enclosed $ ( or if you order 10 volumes you may send $3.00 
with order and pay $3.00 per month for four months thereafter.) 


Name Denomination 
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Our Full Combination Treatment 


CATARRH 


Head Colds, La Grippe, Headache, Pains in the Head, Throat 
trouble, Hay Fever and Asthma. 

Do not be so foolish as to believe that Liquid Remedies taken in 
the Stomach will kill germs of Catarrh in the Head. 

4 Air is the agency that car- 
ries the germs of disease 
into your Head, Throat and 
Lungs and it must be the 
agency to remove them. 


Our Vaporizer and Vapor 
Oil removes them because it 
vaporizes our Vapor Oil 
germ destroyer so finely that 
: -} the air consumes all of it and - 
PURE HERB TABLETS ®@/ this medication is carried 
90 Days TREATMENT #& wherever the air goes; all 
$1.00 | through the Head, Throat, 
Ashland Vaporizer Co. ~ and Lungs. 


Ashland, Ohio ; 
~ Our Vaporizer and Vapor 


Oil treatment, together with 

the Pure Herb Tablets and 

Catarrh Cream, constitute 

our full combination treat- 

ment lasting about six 

months. This is a $7.00 

treatment but we are mail- 

ing this whole treatment to: 

the readers of The Expositor 

for the special price of $5.00. 

We do not ask the money 

in advance from the readers 

of this paper. Write us that 

you have Catarrh and that 

you wish to test the treat- 

ment. We will mail you the Vaporizer and one week’s trial of each, free, 

with full directions. If satisfactory, then send us our price of $5.00 and 

we will mail you the full treatment. If not satisfactory, simply return 

the package by mail and you are out nothing but 10 cents, postage, for 

which you have a week’s treatment free. This is a fair proposition on 

our part, and there is a cure in it for you if you use the treatment. We 

hope this fair offer will bring a reply from every Catarrh sufferer among 
the readers of Fhe Expositor. 


ADDRESS TODAY 


THE ASHLAND VAPORIZER CO. 


87 Main Street . ASHLAND, OHIO 


Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date, beautiful'y bound in half Morocco. “We are selling the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. 
Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now befere you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, 
and to print our price breadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would 
cf4use great injury to future sales. 


9 MASSIVE 
VOLUMES 


WEIGHT 560 Ibs. 


4,000 double column pages 
2.000 superb illustrations 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of 

history; long before the Pyramids of 
Eqypt were built; down through the roman- 
tic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury: of Greek and Roman splendor; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of 
French elegance and British power; to the 
rise of the Western World, including the com- 
plete history of,the United States and every 
other nation down to the close of the Russia- 
Japan war. 


HE REASON for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable 
position as a historian is his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian 
in any generation’ has ever equalled. He tells 
the world’s history ag none other could ever 
tell it, he makes the heroes of history real, 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that. history becomes ag ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of 
novels. Hundreds who read this have de- 
cided to buy Ridpath some day; now is 
the time. No need for us to tell you 
about Ridpath. The English-speak- 
ing world has pronounced this the 
only history of the world worth 
having. Ridpath’s History cov- 
ers every race, every nation, 
every time, and holds you 


He throws the mantle of personality over 
the old heroes of history. Alexander is there 
—patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat— 
crowning the giory of Grecian history. Xerxes 
from his mountain platform sees Themistocles, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, 


FREE spellbound by its wonderful smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
COUPON “eloquence. Nothing more | Sail and help to mold the language in which 
Western interesting, absorbing and this paragraph is written. Rome _ perches 
Newspaoer inspiring was ever writ- Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and 
Association ten by man. It is to- so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand 


for countless centuries as the synonym of 
savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Waterloo 
again under your very eyes, and reels before 
the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded 
dream has come. Bismarck is there—gruff, 
overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplo- 
matic ring—laughing With grim disdain at 
France which says: “You shall not.” Wash- 
ington is there “foursquare to all winds,” 
grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of 
his fellow-country men, and on into another 
century, the most colossal world-figure of his 
time. 


204 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail, without 
cost to me, Sample 
pages of Ridpath’s His- 
tory containing photo- 
gravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, 
Czesar ana Shakespeare, map 
of China and Japan, diagram of 
Panama Canal, etc., and write me 
full particulars of your special offer 
to The Exposiior readers. 


day in 200,000 Ameri- 
can homes, and is 
indorsed by Public Men— 
Educators—Business 
Menthe Clergy and 
everybody who 
knows history. 


Name 


MOOTORE diss + as: dan daira’ er ue ee 


